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Che Manual Training School and Preparation for Life. 


By Pres. Henry S. Pritchett, Mass. Institute of Technology. 
[Part of Address. ] 


There are two popular impressions concerning the 
work of the manual training school which are to my 
mind somewhat misleading. One is the belief that the 
practice and the instruction which a boy receives in the 
school shop is an equivalent for the experience which a 
boy obtains in dealing with the physical problems of an 
outdoor life, such for instance as comes to a boy raised on 
afarm. The experience which a boy gets in the use of 
tools in the school as well as that which he gets in the 
use of tools on a farm falls short of skill ; but in the one 
case he deals with the actual problems and difficulties of 
daily life, and his resourcefulness and ability to solve a 
problem with the means at hand are constantly strength- 
ened. For most city boys the work in a well kept shop 
is as much apart from the daily problems of life as are 
the lessons in Latin. And while they appeal in a new 
way, and often a most successful way, to the boy’s intel- 
ligence, they do not take the place of the experience with 
living problems. 

The other impression to which I refer is that voiced in 
the attractive phrase, “Send the whole boy to school.” 
Whatever that may mean it has no significance with re- 
spect to a manual training school which it does not have 
with respect to any other well conducted school. While 
it is true that for certain boys the manual training school 
furnishes just the opportunity needed to call out their 
latent powers, the whole boy goes to school there in no 
greater sense than to any other school. What does it 
mean to send the whole boy to school? If the boy is to 
grow up. to be a whole man or a citizen of the state in 
the best sense, it means that his moral nature is to be 
developed, that his mind is to be trained to think clearly, 
that his sympathy with his fellow-man is to be quick and 
= and that all these qualities are to join in effective 
work, 

An infinite number of agencies contribute to this end, 
of which the school is one of the most important, and is 
the only one which is devoted to the formal training of 
the mind. Doubtless the school will always continue to 
give its best service by developing the intellectual power 
of men. It no doubt contributes most directly to all 
human progress by teaching men to think, for clear think- 
ing lies at the base of all right progress. A school 
which gives a part of its instruction by means of manual 
training may prove the very place to develop a particular 
boy, but it no more puts the whole boy to school than 
does any other school. West Point and Annapolis, in 
this narrow sense, come nearer to putting the whole boy 
to school, because they require him to give attention not 
alone to the training of the hand, but to the training of 
the foot as well; and their experience has shown that 
dancing as a required course has no small value. 


Personal Observation. 


I hesitate to speak from my own personal experience, 
and yet such experience is, after all, a real test. For 
sixteen years I taught mathematics in a Western uni- 
versity whose pupils were drawn almost wholly from 
three schools. One was a city high school of high grade, 
offering courses with the classics, and also courses with- 
out Latin and Greek ; one was a similar high school of 


high grade, conducted under private control ; and the 
third was a manual training high school of wide reputa- 
tion. Asa teacher of mathematics I came in contact 
with all students. My observation was, and the experi- 
ence of my colleagues coincided with my own, that the 
students who came to us from the city high school were 
uniformly the best prepared in respect to those matters 
which have to do with general scholarship, such as cor- 
rect use of English, neatness and accuracy of work, and 
scholarly interest in all subjects. In these matters the 
students coming from the manual training school were, 
on the whole, the most backward. The reason for this 
may have been partly found in the difference in the 
quality of the students, but on the whole it seemed to 
me to be in large measure due to the two causes which I 
have mentioned—the smaller amount of time spent on 
such subjects and the higher importance which the pupils 
very naturally gave to manual training. 

There are, in my judgment, many cases in which the 
manual training school is better fitted to take the boy 
who is to enter college than the boy who is to enter the 
school of technology. It is also a question whether a 
student who is to enter the technical school may not 
better get at least a part of his instruction in the 
mechanic arts in the technical school itself. While ele- 
mentary work in wood and metal may well be given in 
the high school, advanced wood work, such as pattern 
making and work with machine tools will mean much 
more after the student has reached a greater maturity 
and has studied mechanism, and the mature student will 
attain in less time a higher skill and a far more definite 
and practical point of view. 


No Educational Specific. 


In trying to estimate the value of the manual training 
school in American education we must not only give it 
credit for the really great service it is doing in the way 
of preparing men for business life or as a school of 
preparation for college and the technical school, but we 
must also recognize clearly its weaknesses and its limita- 
tions. It has opened a new door to intellectual and moral 
progress for a class of students who, under the old 
régime, would never have found their way to scholarship, 
and it has shown the way to improved pedagogic meth- 
ods. But its ministry has, as yet, been almost wholly on 
the side of pedagogics. It has not reached down to 
serve the great mass of youth to whom mechanical train- 
ing and manual skill would mean most of all. Its advo- 
cates have taken pride rather in supplanting the old in- 
struction than in serving a class of citizens for whom in 
America no instruction that is available has been offered. 
The manual training school is no educational specific. It 
is no better adapted to meet the wants of all boys than 
is any other school; and, finally, the manual training 
school must share with most American educational pro- 
jects the responsibility for that dilution of scholarship 
which comes from the effort to teach a great many sub- 
jects in a limited time. 

Our schools reflect, or possibly account for, the national 
tendency to make a little knowledge go a great way. 
The American is alert, energetic, resourceful, and super- 
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ficial. He can make a little knowledge go farther than 
the citizen of any other country, and this lesson he has 
had every opportunity to learn in the school. Initiative, 
resourcefulness,and nervous energy were great factors in 
our pioneer work, and they are great factors still ; but 
they will not endure in competition with efficient train- 
ing, patient study, and exact knowledge. The pioneer 
epoch has passed. 
Effective Schools Needed. 


To my thinking an American boy who has a good 
knowledge of his own language—a knowledge which has 
led him to read and to love good books—who is master 
of his elementary mathematics, whose accuracy of observ- 
ation has been trained by a good elementary course in 
drawing, and who knows well Latin or some modern 
language, with such familiarity with natural science as 
his own reading and simple laboratory, talks, and experi- 
ments supply, such a boy has a better education with 
which to go into the world,and is better prepared to enter 
the college or technical school,than a student who knows 
in a partial and superficial way four times as many 
things, even tho those include subjects of such apparent 
practical significance as the shop and the workbench sug- 
gest. In a word, the study of the manual training school 
suggests, as will the study of any other American school, 
that those who have to do to-day with American education 
must turn their eyes, not so much toward the making of 
new schools for fitting men for college, as to providing 
simple and effective schools which may reach those who 
never go to college ; and that, so far as pedagogic methods 
are concerned, it is not to a multiplication of such 
methods we should look, but rather turn our faces 
and the faces of the American people toward simplicity, 
sincerity, and thoroness in education. 


Pr 
Holding Boys for the High School. 


By Supt. J. K. STABLETON, of Bloomington, IIl. 
[Dept. of Child Study, N. E. A.] 


The principal should know and understand every 
eighth grade boy in his school, and should place him in 
one of the following classes: (1) Those who are certain 
to go to the high school. (2) Those who will probably 
go to the high school. (8) Those who will possibly 
go to the high school, even the almost hopeless ones. 
Of these the possibilities and the probabilities are the 
classes demanding the most attention, and typical cases 
from the uncertain classes may be said to be either the 
boy who does not wish to go to the high school, and 
whose parents will not press him to go, the boy whose 
father would have him leave school to make money, or 
the boy who must make his own living and still be held 
in school. 

Personal work with individual boys means a vast deal 
of work, and holding boys for the high school is not 
alone the work of the eighth grades. 

Points in general management that tend to hold boys 
for the high school are thus outlined: Eighth grade 
pupils should visit one day in the high school, high 
school courses of study should be carefully explained to 
the eighth grade pupils, and parents should be called to- 
gether for the purpose of explaining to them the high 
school work and what it means for their boys and girls to 
attend the high school. 

All this presupposes teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, suited by temperament and training for the work. 


BPN 


We are all one nation. Local peculiarities are not so 
gigantic as they may appear at close range. American 
education is governed by the same principles everywhere. 
Sectional problems are mere variations of the one na- 
tional problem. By meeting on one broad platform for 
the exchange of experience and mutual encouragement 
we can serve our country best. Upon these convictions 
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Stenography and Typewriting 
As Disciplinary Studies. 


By W. H. Wacner, Commercial High School, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


The prevalent idea that stenography and typewriting, 
being practical and having a high commercial value, are 
not suitable as disciplinary subjects, is rapidly being dis- 
sipated by their adoption in schools and correlation with 
other subjects. Stenography certainly admits of the 
widest range of mental action, requiring the most per- 
fect discipline,while the utilitarian feature is equally val- 
uable. The study of stenography compares favorably in 
mental development with that of the languages, science, 
literature, art, and in a large measure that of mathe- 
matics. The foundation of the art of stenography em- 
braces the essentials of language, the process of learning 
being similar in both. Beginning with the alphabet, the 
combining of letters to form words, acquiring a vocabu- 
lary; the structure of the, sentence, case endings, the 
relation of words, transposition, construction, and in a 
large measure, creation. 

As correctives stenography and typewriting serve a 
most important function especially in the technique of 
English; spelling, punctuation, capitalization, paragraph- 
ing,—the elements that go so far toward making perfect 
typewritten transcript. 

The study of these subjects cultivates observation, re- 
search, generalization of facts, and exactness in thought. 
The power of expression is not among the least im- 
portant things cultivated in the student, for when the 
student gathers facts or arranges data, he does it for the 
purpose of expressing them. It is the power to do; the 
execution of the plan thought out, that is of greatest 
value. The student learns to do by doing. It is first 
noted in stenographic language and again put into plain 
print in typewritten characters which stand out in bold 
relief showing all defects, in a peculiar manner, both in 
technique and the expression of the thought. 

Concentration of mind fis cultivated in a high degree. 
No other subject forces the student to think as does the 
taking of stenographic notes from dictation. As the 
words. of the speaker fall from his lips at high speed 
there can be no deflection from the task of writing them 
down, and the continuity of effort resulting from long 
speaking requires the most strenuous mental and physical 
effort. j 

But the most important feature of the educative value 
of the study of stenography is that of teaching the pupil 
to think. The stenographer must think; he cannot be 
mechanical and succeed. 

In transcribing shorthand notes taken hastily, perhaps, 
illegible outlines must be deciphered, bad sentences re- 
constructed, grammatical errors corrected, historical 
facts looked up, literary quotations corroborated—all this 
often from mere mental sketches, necessitates the high- 
est exercise of thought. Asa study stenography is an 
excellent means of cultivating thought, research, and 
judgment, and this, together with the habit of express- 
ing the thought in words in a self-critical manner, de- 
velops the highest degree of power, the desideratum of 
education. 

CPA 


Agricultural Education Bill. 


An agricultural education bill was introduced in the 
English House of Commons at the close of the last ses- 
sion. The measure provides for the teaching in ele- 
mentary schools of agricultural and horticultural subjects; 
for giving facilities for nature studies; and, generally, by 
means of object-lessons, for cultivating habits of observa- 
tion and inquiry on the part of the pupils. The bill 
provides for school gardens and such collection of speci- 
mens as may be necessary for the practical illustration 
and application of the instruction given. The education 
specified in the bill,while optional in city schools, is com- 
pulsory in all schools in rural and semi-rural districts. 
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Educational Research: Berkshire County Language Tests. 
By Austin H. Keyes, Lee, Mass. 


The Berkshire County Language Tests were given to 
the fourthto ninth grades of the county on April 16, 
to such schools as were open at that time, in fact the 
majority of the schools, and to the remaining schools a 
week later. 

There were twenty-seven towns, 225 schools and 5053 
children examined. The papers were marked by the 
teachers under careful written instructions and were ev- 
idently fairly estimated. The only element of doubt in 
the marking was in regard to the thought and arrange- 
ment of the thought in the letter, in which the careful 
judgment of the teacher obtained. From an examina- 
tion of the results I have no hesitancy in saying that the 
teachers have marked very conscientiously and the figures 
returned are as nearlyjcorrect as human judgment permits. 

There were three tests given. The fourth and fifth 
grades took the same test, so also did the sixth and 
seventh the same, and the eighth and the ninth the same. 

The three tests and the method of marking the 
papers are as follows: 


Test for 4th and 5th Grades. 


1. Write a letter to some friend containing 50 words 
in the body, selecting one of the following subjects: 1. 
My Schooi Life. 2. How I Spent My Last Vacation. 
3. Description of Some Scene. 4. What I Would Like 
to Be and Do. 

Careful attention is to be given to the heading, the 
address, the salutation, the complimentary closing and 
the signature as well as the body of the letter. 

2. Write not less than four lines of poetry from mem- 
ory. 
3. Write abbreviations for the months of the year. 

4, Fill the blanks in the first two sentences with 
either “ may” or. “can,” in the third and fourth senten- 
ces with either “shall” or “will,” in the fifth and sixth 
with either “in” or “into,” in the seventh and eighth 
with either “raise” or “ rise,” and the ninth and tenth 
with either “lie” or “lay.” 1. Mrs. Gray——I take 
your pencil? 2. -——-you stand’ on one foot? 3. 
Where——-we go when school is out? 4. ——you send 
me five dollars? 5. Will you come——the school room? 
6. Iam——it now. 7. Sitstill until I tell you to—. 
8. All gentlemen——their hats to the ladies. 9. The 
hats——-on the table. 10. I——the book upon the 
chair. 

5. Punctuate the following sentences: (a) My 
father is Mr Henry French (b) His house his store 
his bank are on Main St (c) Dr Gray do you live in 
Washington (d) Shall we start on Monday at 9 A M 

6. Write two sentences using “was” in one and 
“were” in the other. Write two sentences using “has” 
in one and “have” in the other. Write the contraction 
for “you are.” Write the plurals for mouse, deer, 
study, valley, calf. 


To the Teacher. 


The first question, if perfect, is to count 50 per cent, 
in rank. 

If the first question is perfect in capitals, punct uation, 
spelling, form, and syntax, this fact is to count 25 per 
cent., but 4 per cent. is to be subtracted for each mis- 
take in any one of these five things. 

If the first question is perfect in the thought and the ar- 
rangement of thought this fact is to count 25 per cent., 
but deductions are to be made for mistakes in these two 
respects according to your best judgment. In making 
your averages keep the two ranks separate from each 
other and from the sum of the marks in the last five 
questions. 

Each one of the questions 2-6 counts 10 per cent., if 
perfect. One per cent. is to be subtracted for each 
mistake. 


Test for 6th and 7th Grades. 


1. Write a letter to some friend containing 75 words 
in the body, selecting one of the following subjects: 1. 
My School Life. 2. How I Spent My Last Vacation. 
3. Description of Some Scene. 4. What I would 
Like to Be and Do. 

Careful attention is to be given to the heading, the 
address, the salutation, the complimentary closing and 
the signature as well as the body of the letter. 

2. Dictation Exercise. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my. own, my native land? 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he has turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

3. Supply the proper marks in the following: 

(a) Was it Patrick Henry who said give me liberty 
or give me death (b) Miss Williams and Mrs Smith 
buy their groceries at Jones and Wrights store (c) 
What a succession of cold windy stormy days 

4. Correct these sentences: (a) It is me. (b) 
Who do you see? (c) Can I close the window? (d) 
He was the best of the two. (e) He don’t talk cor- 
rectly. (f) Lay down Bruno. [g] He comes most 
every day. |[h] She looks beautifully. [i] Try and 
lift this weight. [j] Where was you? 

5. Whatisanoun? A pronoun? Avverb? Define 
subject. Define predicate. 

6. Write the plural of the following nouns: mouse, 
deer, valley, study, calf. Write a regular verb and an 
irregular verb. Write a sentence containing a direct 
object, another containing a predicate noun and another 
containing a predicate adjective. 


To the Teacher. 


In marking question 1, mark first on the basis of 25 
per cent., the capitals, the punctuation, the spelling, the 
form, and the syntax, subtracting 4% for each mistake; 
mark secondly the thought and the arrangement of 
thought on the basis of 25 per cent., according to your 
best judgment. In making your average and giving 
your report to your superintendent, keep the two ranks 
separate. 

Mark questions 2-6 on, the basis of 10 per cent., for 
each question. In question 2 subtract 4% for each mis- 
take, in the others subtract one for each mistake. 
Give the rank of questions 2-6 separate from question 1. 


Test for 8th and 9th Grades. 


1. Write a letter to some friend containing 100 
words in the body, selecting one of the following sub- 
jects: 1. My School Life. 2. How I Spent My 
Last Vacation. 3. Description of Some Scene. 4. 
What I Would Like to Be and Do. 

Careful attention is to be given to the heading, the 
address, the salutation, the complimentary closing and 
the signature as well as to the body of the letter. 

2. Analyze the following sentence: Education alone 
can conduct us to that employment, which is, at once, 
best in quality and infinite in quantity. 

Make the analysis complete, telling the kind of sen- 
tence, the subject and predicate of each clause, all the 
modifiers of clause, phrase or word, and, in short, dis- 
pose of every word. Diagramming will be accepted. 

Parse the following five words: Education, can con- 
duct, enjoyment, which, best. Make the parsing very 


complete. 
To the Teacher. 


_ QuEsT. 1.: In marking the papers, mark first, on the 
basis of 25 per cent., the capitals, the punctuation, the 
spelling, the form, and syntax, subtracting 4% for each 
mistake. Mark secondly the thought and the arrange- 
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ment of thought according to your best judgement on 
the basis of 25 per cent. In making your average and 
giving your report to your superintendent, keep the two 
ranks separate. 

QuEST. 2. Mark the analysis on the basis of 25 per 
cent. Mark the parsing on the basis of 25 per cent. 
Keep the marks separate. Insist on complete work in 
both, and mark omissions the same as mistakes. 


Question to Teacherss. 


A list of questions was answered by the teachers and 
from these answers many facts have been learned. The 
following were the questions: 

How much time daily is given to the study of language 
or grammar? 

Divide this time as follows: (a) Time given by you in 
assisting the pupils to prepare lessons. (b) Time given 
by the pupils to the study of the lesson. (c) Time given 
to the recitation. 

Method.—(a) How do you help the pupils in the prep- 
aration of the lesson? (b) What is your method of 
carrying on the recitation in oral language? (c) Doyou 
give as much attention to correcting the spoken language 
as the written language? (d) Do you see that the 
pupils use good English in their recitations and conver- 
sation? (e) Do you advise correcting false syntax? (f) 
What do you do to correct the mistakes in speech? (g) 
What value do you place upon writing stories from pic- 
tures and with what grade would you stop? (h) In what 
grade would you commence telling stories to the children 
for reproduction?,« (i) In what grade would you com- 
mence composition work? (j) Do you emphasize letter 
writing? (k) Do you have your children learn memory 
gems? Pieces? (1) Do you accept written work poor 
in language in other studies in the course? (m) Do 
you use the contents of other studies for the work in 
language? (n) How do you correct the papers in 
language? (0) Do you teach rules for capital letters, 
punctuation, etc.? (p) With what grade would you 
commence the study of technical grammar? (q) How 
much of technical grammar do you have in your grade 
or grades? (r) Do you expect that the pupils will have 
a good knowledge of English grammar at the end of the 
grammar school course? (s) What book do you use in 
language? (t) What books outside of the regular text- 
book have you found helpful? (u) Are your classes in- 
terested in the study of language? (v) How often do 
you have reviews? 

The Markings. 

I have also added the number examined and the aver- 
age age. 

The summary of marks by grades together with the 
number examined and average age is as follows: 


Punct. 

Capitals 

Spelling % Quest. No.of 
Gr. No. Ex, Av.Age. 7 % Thot2-6 ¢ Anal. Pars. Total Towns 
4 1235 10-6 20.6 20.6 86.4 77.6 25 
5 1291 11-6 212 21.8 40.2 83.2 25 
6 962 12-5 21.1 21.7 381.1 73.8 25 
7 683 18-4 21.4 22.4 35.4 79.2 24 
8 549 14-2 21.4 21.5 16.3 149 74.2 19 
9 3383 14-11 22.0 22.7 19.6 18.7 881 18 
All 5053 12-2 21.1 21.6 36.217.6 16.8 78.5 27 


The number examined in the fourth and fifth grades 
was about the same, while in the sixth and upper grades 
there was a rapid decrease, showing that very few chil- 
dren reach the age limit of fourteen years before they get 
into the fifth grade, but at the end of the fifth grade and 
in all of the upper grades there are many children that 
reach this limit and leave school, depleting the numbers 
to a great extent. The largest number leave in the sixth 
grade. These are the dullest of those that end school 
at the age limit. The number of decrease grows less in 
each succeeding grade except the ninth, this is more 
than that of the eighth. This is explained easily, inas- 
much as many towns do not have any ninth grade in 
their course, and in those towns the first grade in the 
high school ought to be counted in our number. If it 
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had been, the decrease of the ninth grade would be 
smaller than that of the eighth. This decrease of the 
decrease in successive grades shows that in the transi- 
tion to the grammar school many are lost, and these, in 
vhe majority of cases, are the dullest ones, but after the 
grammar school once gets hold of the pupils fewer and 
fewer are lost each year. 

The difference between the average ages of the chil- 
dren of the fovrth and fifth grades is exactly one year, 
showing that the number remains nearly a constant 
quantity in these two grades. 

The difference between the fifth and sixth grade i is 11 mos. 
sixth and seventh ‘’ °‘‘11 

seventh and eighth “ ‘10 ‘‘ 

eighth andninth ‘‘ ‘* 9 ‘ 

These facts show again that the older ones are leav- 
ing school and the younger ones remain. Notice the 
harmony of the decrease. 

From a careful examination of the table of per cents. 
it can be seen that the language is stronger than the 
technical grammar in the schools. Language represent- 
ing one-half of the examination has an average in the 
county of 42.7%, while grammar in grades four to seven 
has an average of 36.2% and analysis and parsing have 
an average of 33.9% in grades eight to nine. Altho 
the mark is lower for grammar than for language, yet 
creditable work was done in the former and the pupils 
have 1 fair knowledge of it when they leave the grammar 
school. 

By grades, the highest rank was obtained by the fifth, 
83.2% and the lowest by the sixth, 73.84, barely 10¢ be- 
tween them, showing that the work of the county was 
creditable in all grades. The difference between the 
fifth and sixth was not owing to a decrease in power 
but to the fact that there were different examinations. 

Again .atios between rank obtained and the number 
of years in school are in close proximity for the same ex- 
amiration. 

Again ratios between rank obtained and the number 
of years in school are in close proximity for the same ex- 
amination. In the fourth and fifth grade examination it 
was about 16; in the sixth and seven grade examination 
it was about 11; in the eighth and ninth grade examina- 
tion it was about 9. I. believe that an examination in 
arithmetic could be given in this county to the fifth and 
ninth grades, making it rather hard for the fifth grade and 
of course rather easy for the ninth grade, but about 
equal to the power of the seventh grade, in which the 
ratio between the rank obtained and the number of years 
in school would be nearly the same. However, the fact 
in these three tests that there is always a nice increase of 
rank of the older over the younger grade shows that our 
teachers and schools are not laboring in vain. 

The average time given to language thruout the 
county is 6.7 minutes in assisting the pupils, 23.8 
minutes in study and 20.3 minutes in recitation. Total 
50.8 minutes. 

This amount of time, 50.8 minutes, is very close to the 
amount of time, 50 minutes, suggested for language in 
the previous report in spelling. This amount of time is 
large enough and by the tabulated results could even be 
reduced 4 minutes with no depreciable loss in scholar- 
ship. For the thirteen towns in the lead have an aver- 
age time of 7 minutes less than the 14 in the rear. 

Teachers’ Answers. 

To the question, “ Do you give as much attention to 
correcting the spoken language as the written lan- 
guage?” 182 teachers replied “ Yes,” and twenty teachers 
replied “ No.” 

To the question, “ Do you see that the pupils use good 
English in their recitations and conversation?” all the 
teachers that gave any answer (204 in number) answered, 
“ Yes.” 

To the question, “ Do you advise correcting false syn- 
tax?” 135 teachers answered, “Yes,” forty-seven teach- 
ers, “ No,” and eight, “Toa ‘limited extent,” but many 


“e sé “é ce 


“ce oe “ec se 


teachers expressed the thought that it was not a good 
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idea for the child to speak or write very much of false 
syntax. 

To the question, “ What value do you place upon writ- 
ing stories from pictures and with what grade would you 
stop?” the great majority of the teachers replied that it 
was very valuable for training observation, imagination, 
expression, interest, and ingenuity. Tho there was no 
unanimity of opinion with what grade it was best to stop 
the work, as every grade had some votes, except the first 
and second, yet the highest number was given to the fifth 
grade—34 votes—and there was a decrease each side of 
it. So it seems that the teachers, as a whole, would end 
sd ga of stories from pictures with about the fifth 
grade. 

In answering the question, “In what grade would you 
commence telling stories to the children for reproduc- 
tion?” very few teachers placed the grade above the 
third, and the average for 188 teachers was the second 
grade; the general feeling among the teachers is that 
stories should be told for oral reproduction in the first 
grade and for written as soon as the child can write. 

To the question, “In what grade would you commence 
composition work?” the teachers’ answers ranged from 
the first grade to the eighth, as follows: 


1st om. teachers 5th grade, 33 teachers 


2nd 6th “ 23 

3rd “ 47 Hi th “ 2 “a 

4th “ 66 “ Sth “ 1 a 

The average for two hundred teachers is the fourth 
grade. 


Of the teachers, one hundred and seventy-nine em- 
phasize letter-writing, eighteen do not, and those that 
do not are usually teachers of the upper grades who think 
that their children already know the subject of letter- 
writing. 

Exactly one hundred and eighty-two teachers have 
their children learn memory gems and five do not, so 
that nearly all of our teachers are having their children 
learn some good literature. 

One hundred and seventy teachers have their children 
learn pieces, ten occasionally, and ten do not. 

One hundred and ninety teachers report that they do 
not accept written work poor in language in other studies 
of the course, and nine teachers do. 

One hundred and eighty-seven teachers use the con- 
tents of other studies for the work in language, some to 
a great extent, and others incidentally and occasionally, 
and nine do not use it at all. 

One hundred and ninety-three teachers teach rules for 
capitals, punctuation, etc., some of these but a few rules 
and incidentally, and six do not teach any at all. . 

To the question, “ With what grade would you com- 
mence the study of technical grammar?” the teachers 
made the following replies: 


3rd grade, 3 teachers 
4th “ 15 si 
5th “ 53 “cc 
6th “ 59 2 
7th “cc 54 “ 
Sth 6“ 9 “cc 
Oth “ ye “c 
llth“ 1 “i 


The average for one hundred and ninety-six teachers 
is the sixth grade. 

To the question, “ How much of technical grammar 
do you have in your grade or grades?” the teachers of 
the fourth grade replied, “Very little,” or, “ Not any,” 
or, “ Subject and predicate;” the teachers of the fifth 
grade replied the same, with the addition of, “Kinds of 
sentences.” The teachers of the sixth grade made the 
addition of simple analysis, besides the subjects already 
mentioned. The teachers of the seventh grade give a 
larger amount of time to technical grammar and analyze 
more and commence parsing. The teachers of the eighth 
grade give from one-half to three-fourths of their time 
to technical grammar, and enter more thoroly into the 
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construction of the language, parsing, and analysis; there 
is, also; the study of etymology. The teachers of the 
ninth grade give from one-half to nearly all of the time 
to the study of technical grammar, and besides analysis 
and parsing there is the study of prefixes, suffixes, and 
roots. 

One hundred and eighty-one teachers report that their 
classes are interested in the study of language, altho 
some of these are a little doubtful about it. Nine teach- 
ers report that their classes are not interested, and these 
nine schools average a little low in the test. 

Reviews are given by sixty-six teachers daily, forty- 
four teachers weekly, twenty-one bi-weekly, three tri- 
weekly, twenty-four monthly, twelve bi-monthly, six at 
the end of the term, ten at no stated time, and fifteen 
when necessary. The daily review is usually the main . 
part of the previous lesson, while the weekly or monthly 
review covers the week’s or month’s work. 


Special Answers. 

Four questions required longer answers. 

To the question, “ How do you help the pupil in the 
preparation of the lesson?” the valuable replies given by 
the teachers are as follows: “Smootaing out difficult 
parts.” “Illustrations.” “Questions.” “Talk over ad- 
vance lesson with them.” “Help them to help them- 
selves.” ‘‘ After the lesson has been taught pupils prac- 
tice it at the board.” “By inductive method.” “ Call up 
old ideas and connect them with the new which I wish to 
emphasize.” “By breaking ice ahead.” “ Individu- 
ally, as required.” ‘‘ Develop new subjects.” “Child 
talks; teacher and pupils criticise.” ‘‘ Awakening inter- 
est in subject.” ‘“Objectively.” “Class discussion.” 
“Topical method.” 

To the question, “ What are your methods of carrying 
on the recitation in oral language?” the main replies of 
the teachers are as follows: “ Blackboard exercises and 
questions.” “The work is read, corrected, and criticised 
by the children.” “Pupils express their thoughts in 
their own words.” “Require complete sentences,’ “ By 
having children talk about the written work.” “Train 
the pupils to habitual use of correct language.” “Chil- 
dren correct each other’s errors.” ‘“ Arouse interest.” 
‘ Have the children do the talking.” “Clear enunciation 
and careful attention to precision.” “ Parse, analyze, 
and conjugate.” ‘Children illustrate by sentences the 
thing taught and correct each other’s mistakes.” “ En- 
courage pupils to study the best writers so as to enlarge 
their vocabularies and discriminate in the use of words.” 
“Question and answer method.” “Excite interest and 
give opportunity to talk.” “Discuss object presented.” 
* Giving and getting back.” “Conversation with pupils.” 
“Children converse freely on subjects allotted.” ‘ Train 
child to see mistakes so that he can correct his own.” 
“ Little conversation from the teacher.” “ Analytical.” 
“ Drill on most common errors.” “Make up stories from 
pictures.” . 

One teacher gives the following: The very first thing I 
aim for is the art of correct expression. As I believe that 
children learn more by imitation than any other way, I try 
to have every expression that I use correct. 

Ido not say that language is taught simply between 1:30 
and 2:15 P. M. for, altho that is our regular language 
period, we jcorrelate language. thruout the day with every 
other subject. I try not to let any expression pass by 
which is not correct. Of course we must study the child in 
making the correction. I have found that if I carry this 
idea thruout, that it is not long before the pupils know 
the moment that they have used an incorrect expression and 
are correcting themselves. 

We often esd a question or guessing game, reproduced 
either from life or from a story read before the class, al- 
ways with thought to express naturally and correctly. But 
I put more emphasis. on the correct expression of the an- 
swers given in recitations every day. ; 

A short time ago I was surprised to hear a teacher say, 
‘“That is good enough for every day work.’’ Never bef: 


ore 
did I know that there were Sundays for special work. I be- 


lieve that the ‘‘ everyday work ”’ is the work of the school. 


—_ class every day demands the best in both teacher and 
pupil. 
The answers to the question, “ How do you correct 





. 
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the mistakes in speech?”, were asfollows: “Call pupil’s 
attention to the mistake, lead him to see his error and 
have him correct.” “Have the child repeat his answer 
or question, and, if the mistake is again made, call at- 
tention to it by emphasizing that part of the sentence.” 


“T question pupils to see if they know the correct form, ~ 


if not, I tell them.” “I repeat sentence as pupil gave 
it.” “ Mark the mistakes, write the correct form and 
have it copied.” “I correct and give the reason.” “Tell 
child the correct form if he cannot make the correction.” 
“Call attention to form and sound.” “Drill on errors, 
drill and drill.” “ Ask if such a form or word would 
not be better.” “Children correct one another.” “Tell 
them that it disgraces our school.” “ Special lesson on 
errors common to the class.” “If the mistake is a com- 
mon one, I wait until the child corrects himself; if it is 
something new, I explain it then and there.” “Require 
pupils to repeat correct form and write it.” “Would 
not interrupt thought while reciting.” “Insist on cor- 
rect form both in recitation and conversation.” “ Ex- 
plain syntax.” ‘“ Sometimes simply a look is enough and 
ask pupil to repeat.” “Often I give some principle and 
they apply it almost instantly.” “ Keep list of common 
errors.” “For common errors, repeat what has been 
said, stopping at the incorrect form and allowing the 
pupils to supply the correct one.” “ Blackboard exer- 
cises, correcting mistakes.” 

The answers to the question, “ How do you correct 
the papers in language, were as follows: “I mark the 
mistakes and have them corrected.” “Give . lower 
marks for mistakes.” “ With blue pencil marks under 
all mistakes for points asked for.” “Sometimes I cor- 
rect, sometimes children correct, sometimes the correc- 
tions are made from the board.” By reading the cor- 
rect form and having the children mark the papers.” 
“By marking mistakes, handing papers back and having 
children correct, and then learn the right form.” “ Have 
correct forms placed on the blackboard.” “‘ Underscore 
or insert correct forms, or put brackets around poor 
parts and have them rewritten.” “Mark mistakes in 
punctuation, capitals, spelling, syntax, thought, etc.” 
“By using proofreader’s marks.” “Children correct 
one another’s mistakes and return to teacher.” “I cor- 
rect a few of the papers, return them all for general 
criticisms and then the pupils rewrite.” “‘ Mark sentence 
where there is a mistake and let children find it.” “Sum- 
marize mistakes and take a special day for drill.” “Com- 
mon errors are placed on the board with correct forms.” 
“Typographically.” “Mark errors, hand papers back, 
and go over them orally in class time.” “ Mistakes cor- 
rected by pupils if possible. If not by pupils, I give the 
correct form. One pupil reads all the sentences while 
the others look on their papers and correct. All papers 
collected and placed on teacher’s desk. Teacher reads 
sentences, pausing after each sentence. During 
the pause, the children find mistakes, raise hands and 
offer corrections. Each pupil takes his seat as soon as 
his paper has been discussed and corrects the mistakes 
that have been brought out in the class recitation. 
Teacher corrects all papers outside of school hours and 
writes number of mistakes at the top of each pupil’s 
paper. Pupil searches for mistakes and hands paper to 
teacher after he has corrected it.” 

The “ Mother Tongue” has the leadas the text-book in 
the county, being used in sixteen towns. A large list 
of books was given that have been found helpful, but 
none of these were of any great prominence. 

CPI 

The Chinese Imperial university at Pekin has collapsed 
thru the efforts of the dowager empress to kill the reform 
movement. At the second opening of the institution 


only fifty pupils appeared. The university has now been 
closed and these students have returned to their homes. 

A viceroy has been appointed to reconstruct the insti- 
tution and he has substituted the study of the Chinese 
classics for foreign learning, and is making the old style 
scholarship the chief qualification for office. 
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How Trustees May Increas the Effi- 
ciency of a School 
By ScHoo INsPpEcTOR DAVID CLAPP. 


By visiting the school regularly once a month if only 
for a few minutes. 

re paying the teacher’s salary either monthly or quar- 
terly. 

By attending promptly to all repairs. 

By compelling the caretaker to have a constant over- 
sight of all the outbuildings, and by seeing that they 
may be approached by proper walks from the school 
house, so as to be accessible with comfort at all seasons 
of the year. 

By putting down granolithic walks to front door, and 
to the closets. 

By supplying school-house with slate board, full supply 
of maps and charts, dictionary, clock, globe, etc., etc. 

By having a stand in the school for the dictionary. © 

By having a map, globe, and book closet in the school- 
room. 

By having a library in the school supplied with a 
handy, working encyclopedia, gazetteer, atlas, and other 
books of reference to aid the pupils in the preparation 
of their work, and for the purpose of general culture. 

By meeting regularly to transact public business. 

By causing all motions, agreements, contracts, busi- 
ness and accounts to appear in minute book. 

By supporting the teacher’s authority in maintaining 
order and discipline in the school and on the way to and 
from school grounds. 

By advising parents to assist the teacher in the gev- 
ernment and training of pupils. 

By assisting the teacher in securing the regular attend- 
ence of the pupils. 

By securing the necessary school books for the 
pupils. 

By not paying any teacher his salary until the daily 
register has been brought up to date, summary columns. 
filled in and handed over to the proper officials. 

By having in the school at least one public examina- 
tion during the year. 

By encouraging the teacher to attend the teachers’ 
institute, and take part in its discussions. 

By at least one trustee attending the institute meet- 
ings. 

By the erection where it is needed of a new school- 
house, with basement, furnace, and up-to-date in every 
respect. 

By encouraging the planting of trees in yard, erecting 
a woodshed, etc. 

By having a flag and flagstaff. : 

By naming salary, grade of certificate, etc., when ad- 
vertising for a teacher. 

By securing the service of the best and most experi- 
enced teacher available, because the best is the cheapest, 
and the very best is none too good for the children. 

By thoroly understanding the maxim that ‘‘the teacher 
makes the school,” and by being determined to have a 
good school. 

By dealing in a generous spirit with any advance of 
salary to a faithful, energetic, and successful teacher. 

By not permitting any child affected with a contagious 
disease, or from a house where such disease is known to 
exist, to attend the school until all the formalities of 
“the public health act ” have been observed. 

By having a supply of pure, wholesome drinking water 
close at hand. 

By compelling the caretaker to have the water pail 
frequently cleaned, and by encouraging the children to 
bring individual drinking cups with them to school. 

By trying to secure for the pupils of the school a 
thoro training in the principles of morality, a respect 
for religion, the highest regard for truth, justice, love 
of country, humanity, benevolence, sobriety, industry, 
frugality, purity, temperance, and in all other virtues. 
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An Educational Sermon. 


By A. T. EACHER. 

A few thoughts applicable to teachers themselves, but 
which can be passed along to the children by retelling in sim- 
plified form. 

Text: “Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
He shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.” Prov. 22:29. 


My brethren and sisters, I feel it my duty to impress 
upon your minds “diligence in business.” Benjamin 
Franklin once wrote, “ Diligence is the mother of Good 
Luck.” No one realized this truth more than he, for by 
his industry and perseverance he raised himself from 
poverty and obscurity until he literally did “ stand before 
kings” as their honored guest. But I shall deal with my 
text in a figurative sense and ask you first to consider— 

Mistaken diligence. I know a man who is busy from 
morning to night—always busy. You can never find 
him idle for a moment. He is too busy to be an usher 
at a wedding or a pallbearer at a funeral. He is too 
busy to read papers or books; too busy to go to hear 
good lectures or beautiful music. He is even too busy 
to go to church on Sunday, and Death himself will either 
have to run to catch him or else grab him as he goes by. 
And yet he never has and never will amount to a row of 
pins. And why? Because he uses a wheelbarrow when 
he should use a four-horse team and an ox cart when he 
should go on a thru express train. In other words, he 
gets little done because he does not plan to economize 
time. 

Then there is misdirected diligence. I have a friend 
who has absolutely no ear for music. A and E sound 
exactly the same to him and the only way he can tell 
the difference between “Old Hundred” and “ Yankee 
Doodle” is that one is likely to be heard in church and 
the other isn’t. This man is taking music lessons on the 
piano. I pity his teacher. He practices an hour every 
day. I extend my sympathy to his immediate neighbors. 
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The Lord didn’t give every man ten talents and when he 
discovers he is born one short, he should own up and 
develop the other nine to their fullest possibilities. 

True diligence economizes its time and wisely directs 
all its energies. It plans what it will do and then by the 
shortest and best methods it does it. It finds out its 
capabilities and enlarges its opportunities. 

“T am diligent,” I hear you say, “and here I am, 
working in the same place for years and my ability is 
never recognized.” True, but you may fail in one of the 
directions I have previously mentioned or in those I am 
about to mention. How many educational papers do you 
take? What is their character? Are they filled with 
“Helps” that dwarf your own native originality? or are 
they more truly professional,—treating principles broadly, 
giving new ideas in a suggestive rather than in a detailed 
way, inculcating a love for high ideals and a self-sacri- 
ficing zeal for true success in our noble profession? 

You have (or ought to have) an Educational Club or a 
Teachers’ Institute. Do you belong to one of these? 
Do you attend the meetings regularly? Do you take 
part when opportunity offers? And why not? Never 
asked? Then make your opportunity. Take part in 
discussions. Think carefully over what you are going to 
say, say it briefly and to the point and you will never 
lack hearers. Be candid and true. 

Have you ever written an article for an educational 
paper? Don’t wait for a personal invitation from the 
editor. Write and send him your article. Perhaps you 
have written and the article has not been accepted. 
Don’t be discouraged. Re-write it and write others 
whenever a new idea strikes you. Pigeon-hole these for 
a few weeks and then re-write them again ll this 
reading, talking, discussion, and writing will react upon 
your school. You will be a live teacher, not only in your 
own community, but in the profession. You will be 
blessed by that calm satisfaction that comes from know- 
ing that your pupils “are drinking from a running stream 
rather than from a stagnant pool,” and’ before you know 
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it you will be shaking hands as a familiar friend with the 
educational “kings” of city, state, or nation, and the 
longing of your soul will be satisfied. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men.” 


PIN 


The Jacob Tome Institute. 


At Port Deposit, Md., on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna river five miles from Chesapeake bay, is situated 
the Jacob Tome institute, the most highly endowed 
secondary school that has ever been organized in Amer- 
ica. The institution is placed on the top of a high 
plateau, and is surrounded by parks, gardens, groves, 
and athletic fields. Here, during the past two years, the 
buildings of the school have been constructed at a cost 
of $900,000. 

Port Deposit was for many years the home of Jacob 
Tome, the founder and benefactor of the school. He 
was a banker who acquired a large amount of money 
thru careful management and shrewd common sense. 
He had taken a deep interest in the public welfare of the 
town and especially in all matters pertaining to educa- 
tion. He had, too, decided views on the subject of edu- 
cation, advocating that of the hand as well as the head. 
He believed that the young should be taught to deal 
with things as they are. He contended that the object 
and aim of all education should be to increase the use- 
fulness of man. 

Holding these views, he soon conceived the idea of 
founding this new educational institution. He secured 
a site and erected the first building just before his death. 
In March, 1898, he died, leaving $3,000,000 as the en- 
dowment of the institution. There is nothing in the 
history of the great preparatory schools for boys that 
equals the largeness of comprehension, munificence, and 
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purpose of this gift. Of the 500 colleges and universities 
in the country only nine have larger funds. 

On receipt of this endowment, the trustees immedi- 
ately acquired the present site and began the erection of 
the magnificent buildings and beautiful gardens which 
were dedicated last May. The central building in the 
group of structures is “ Memorial” hall, a special mem- 
orial of the founder. This is a massive pile and con- 
tains the class-rooms, the library and reading-room, 
offices, play rooms, and a large auditorium. 

There are two dormitories of granite, furnished in 
every detail to ensure the health and comfort of the 
occupants. Each dormitory is in charge of an experi- 
enced matron. The other buildings include gymnasiums, 
the inn, where the meals are served, an infirmary, and a 
power-house. 

One feature of the equipment worthy of notice is the 
water supply. A reservoir for the storage of spring 
water has been constructed, with a capacity of 10,000,000 
gallons. Absolute purity is secured by careful guarding 
of the land surrounding the reservoir and the springs 
from which the water is taken. Sand filters are also 
used. 

The course of study covers six years. The first three 
years constitute the “ Lower Half,” and the last three 
the “Upper Half.” In the lower half the work is all 
required; in the upper half the pupil has a limited choice 
of studies. The study of foreign languages is begun in 
the first class, with French. Latin is taken up the 
second year and continued in the third. 

During the last three years the studies are arranged 
in five groups, each group constituting a logical 
course of study. The first group is the classical, which 
prepares for college; then comes the scientific, which 
also prepares for college, but substitutes modern lan- 
guages for Greek and Latin. The English group re- 
quires neither Latin nor Greek; the manual training 
group offers an admirable preparation for active life, but 
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is intended for pupils who expect to enter scientific or 
technical schools; the commercial group is intended to 
give practical training for business life, together with 
general culture. 

Physical training is carefully looked after, since it is 
recognized as an axiom that it is impossible for students 
to do good work without giving serious attention to 
their physical condition. This physical training is pur- 
sued in two ways, by a systematic and progressive course 
in the gymnasium, which is a part of the curriculum, 
and by encouraging athletic sports. Football, baseball, 
tennis, golf, and track athletics are all a part of the 
school life. 

The library is unexcelled by that of any other second- 
ary school in the country. It includes standard works 
of English literature, many foreign publications, and 
important works of reference. 

The faculty is composed of twenty-five members, all 
of them specialists in their several departments, who 
bring to their work the training received in American 
universities, and in many cases the professional equip- 
ment acquired in foreign schools. 

From all these facts its aim, endowment, and equip- 
ment, one can readily see that the school occupies a 
unique and distinguished place among the preparatory 
schools of the country. The innovations in use at Tome 
in the course of study, particularly the general intro- 
duction of manual work, will serve as an object lesson to 
educators thruout the country. An opportunity is to be 
given for individuality and initiative, something too often 
neglected in prevailing plans and curricula. 

The foundation of this also affords an encouraging 
step of progress in the geographical advance of schools 
of this rank. A few years ago there was hardly any 
large preparatory schools upon the model of the large 
English schools west of the Hudson. The founding of 
such a school in a state so near the South is a matter 
for congratulation. 
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American F.ducation for Filipinos. 


The Philippine commission has appropriated $72,000 
to cover the expenses of the new education act for the 
islands. This act provides that a hundred of the best 
qualified public school students, between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one years, securing at least seventy-five 
per cent. on each subject at an annual examination to be 
held in each school district shall have the privilege of 
finishing their education in the United States at institu- 
tions which are to be designated by the governor. 

The competition requires that they shall submit to a 
rigid physical examination, take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States, and sign an agreement, with the 
approval of their parents, to study faithfully and conform 
to the regulations for any period that may be prescribed. 

In returning to the Philippines they must take a civil 
service examination, accepting later, if successful, an 
appointment under the government for a period equaling 
that which they spent in study in the United States. 

The act also authorizes the governor to select twenty- 
five students under twenty-five years of age for special 
instruction. All of the Filipinos will be under the man- 
agement of a special agent. Their work in the United 
States will be supervised by the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. It is estimated that it will cost about $500 a 
year for each student sent to this country. 


PN 


A writer in the London Spectator declares that teach- 
ers of young children do not sufficiently appreciate the 
importance of training the ear of pupils to detect the 
difference between pure and impure English. 

“Tf, as a daily exercise,” he says, “a pupil who speaks 
carelessly is forced to repeat phrases over and over, first 
correctly, and then incorrectly, for comparison, the ear 
catches the tune of the pure speech and learns to mark 
the difference. In this way way a better speech may be 
acquired, if not the perfect language.” 
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The prevailing practice of co-education, is by no means 
as generally approved by thoughtful educators as its 
cock-sure defenders would have us believe. President 
Hall, of Clark university, who has studied the subject 
for many years, is convinced that co-education during 
the middle teens is “a very great danger to civilization.” 
It is cheap and expedient, no doubt, he argues, but going 
at the very foundation of the question the wrong of it is 
fully demonstrated. The tendency in American schools 
is to wipe out sex distinctions, and unless a change takes 
place we will soon have a “female sex without the fe- 
male character.” President Hall warns us not to for- 
get that “motherhood is a very different thing from 
fatherhood.” He would have the schools push sex dis- 
tinction to its utmost, to ““make boys more manly and 
girls more womanly.” 


They do have the strangest experiences in the schools 
of St. Paul, Minn.! This time the newspapers solemnly 
report that the board has decided that pianos in the 
public schools are a temptation to frivolity, without a 
legitimate use, and at best expensive. Accordingly, the 
board feels very sore at the thought that about a thous- 
and dollars a year have been paid out for keeping those 
mischievous instruments in tune and repair. Naturally, 
the pianos now used in the various school buildings “are 
to be removed at once.” I once heard of a man who 
sold his garden because he had lost the key, and he 
could not see how he could keep the gate shut against 
chickens and other disturbing elements without that 
key. Come to think now, I believe that man wasa mem- 
ber of the St. Paul schoul board. Too bad! 


It is reported that Prof. Edward W. Scripture, direc- 
tor of the Yale psychological laboratory, has resigned his 
position, and it seems that he has bade farewell to uni- 
versity work forever. His methods of attempting to 
popularize psychology were very extraordinary at times. 
He is succeeded by Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, who has 
shown an unusual grasp of the problems of experimental 
psychology, and is a brilliant teacher of the subject. He 
is a graduate of Wesleyan university, studied under Pro- 
fessor Wundt, of Leipsic, and has made several valuable 
contributions to psychological literature. His most re- 
cent work is “ Genetic Psychology for Teachers,” which 
was referred to in these columns a few weeks since. 


A bill making agricultural and horticultural instruc- 
tion compulsory in all schools in rural and semi-rural dis- 
tricts was introduced in the English House of Commons 
at the close of the last session. For city schools this 
special teaching is left optional. Several of our own 
states will feel the need of some such legal provision be- 
fore very long. Voluntary effort is accomplishing much 
in blazing the way. Strangely enough, in the regions 
where the soil is most productive and tillage yields the 
largest margin of profit, the outlook for a general intro- 
duction of school gardening and elementary lessons in 
farm economy is brighter than in the sections where 
intelligence and knowledge of the best scientific methods 
of procedure are demanded to make agricultural labor 
profitable. 


France has taken the responsibility for the health of 
school children most to heart. Recently measures have 
been legalized which are calculated to stamp out, as far 
as possible in the schools, the dangers of contagion from 
consumption. The government has decreed that the pu- 


pils of every school must, once in three months, undergo 
a medical examination, and their physical condition with 
reference to the disposition to consumption must be re- 
ported upon. Carpets are banished from school-rooms 
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dry sweeping is no longer permitted, the furniture must 
be washed, and the books disinfected at regular intervals, 
and similar preventive measures will be enforced. Con- 
sumptive pupils are entirely debarred from boarding 
schools. The general adoption of a similar system is 
very much to be desired in our own country. 


The many friends of Mr. John A. Greene, the general 
manager of the American Book Company, will be pleased 
to learn of his safe return from Europe, last Saturday, 
on the steamer St. Louis. Mr. Greene visited, with his 
family, the principal cities of Europe and enjoyed a much 
needed rest well earned by years of constant application 
to the interests of his company. A hearty welcome home! 


Julia MacNair Wright, the author of the well-known 
“Nature Readers” and other successful books, died in 
Fulton, Mo., on September 3. She was the author of many 
books, including “ Seaside and Wayside Readers,” “‘ The 
Story of Plant Life,” etc. The World’s Columbian Ex- 
position granted her a medal and diploma for her literary 
work. Her “ Nature Readers” have been translated into 
several foreign languages and are in preparation for a 
text-book for the blind. 

EPA 


The Social Element. 


Mr. Jacob Abbott in 1836 wrote about asfollows: “ If 
100 children, at birth or soon after, were selected in 
each of the cities of Constantinople, Paris, Moscow, Cal- 
cutta, and Pekin, and were brought up under the influ- 
ence of wise and pure American family and school life, 
they would attain about an equal standard of civilization 
and possess about the same moral and religious ideas. 
The reason they will differ when they pass their child- 
hoed and growth in their native habitat is because of the 
influence of the family life which overshadows them. 

The teacher must count on family influence; in many 
cases it will be antagonistic to him. His teaching in 
many cases will be seed sown on stony ground: even on 
the rock itself. He knows this too well if he has had a 
few years of experience. Instead of acquiescing with 
this state of things it is now apparent that the teachers 
are asking whether they cannot also teach and train ‘the 
parents. 

In the city of New York the courses of free lectures 
given by the board of education cannot but prove a help 
in the effort to elevate the parents. And it is to coun- 
sel every teacher to do something to break upthe modes 
of thought into which the parents have fallen that we 
write. We urge the teacher not to be content with 
hearing lessons in the school-room, but to reach after 
the homes of the pupils. 

We receive many letters from teachers during the 
year who have undertaken this extra labor and they all 
breathe a note of higher satisfaction than could come 
from the performance of a mere school-room routine. In 
one case a teacher planned to have ten Parents’ days; 
and to have on the several occasions exercises that 
would interest and please and also some discussion on 
the bearing of home life upon the fortunes of the child 
in the school and at home. 

The effect of these Parent’s days was apparent the 
following year. The school-house was repaired; the out- 
houses were hidden in evergreens; the front yard be 
came a bower; flowers were planted; the door yards of the 
houses were cleaned up; paint was used in many cases; 
a walk was constructed along the highway; the mothers 
met for consultation. 

Education must take the social life into consideration. 
The teacher must reflect that the children before him, 
often most attractive and lovable, will re-enter semi-civ- 
ilized homes when he is done with them. Let us not 
deceive ourselves; electric roads are not signs of a high 
civilization. Our civilization is not of a high type in 
spite of the palatial school-houses we build. The 
teacher has to do with more important matters than the 
3 R’s. 
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Two Hopeful Signs. 


As the school year of 1903-4 begins it is apparent 
that the public are demanding more skill and knowledge 
in the teacher, and the teacher is more willing to ac- 
quire more skill and knowledge. The unwillingness on 
the part of both teacher and public to rise to higher 
views in this matter has been the main obstacle to edu- 
cational progress. Old standards are clung to in the 
army; it is hard to put aside inherited opinions. There 
have come down to both teacher and public a certain 
ideal of the person who was to rule in the school-room. 
For a long time a man able tg govern was the chosen 
ideal; this is not wholly overthrown yet; many a man yet 
delights to tell how he “thrashed” the big boys when he 
taught school. 

The ideal of a teacher in the minds of three-fourths 
of those now at work is one competent to impart knowl- 
edge of reading, figures, and geography. Slowly the 
new standard of one who can train youth morally, intel- 
lectually, and socially makes its way. 

The teacher accepting this and laboring to reach this 
high object is one who never ceases to be a student. 
Under the spell of the 3R ideal he ceased to advance as 
soon as he had secured a “ place”—unless another 
“place” offering a higher rate of compensation demanded 
larger attainments. 

But now there is apparent a willingness to increase in 
educational knowledge. It is dawning on the mind that 
besides the meager fund concerning language, earth, 
people, and things there is needed a knowledge of MAN, 
and that this is an exhaustless field. The objection once 
made against summer schools for teachers is heard no 
more; they are seen to be a necessity. There is an in- 
creasing number that look forward to the summer school 
because there will be solved many of the problems that 
have been encountered during the season of work. 

The steps in advance have not been won without much 
effort. Those who counseled a study of the Child as 
" well as a knowledge of the Subjects were once laughed 
at, but scorn has given way to acquiescence in the new 
order of things. There is a growing willingness to read 
a book that discusses education. The public is no longer 
sure that a man that knows how to figure is able to teach 
to figure. 

Hence the year opens with a questioning public and a 
profession aware of this fact. True, this state of things 
is not so widespread as we could wish. _It lies with the 
teacher to spread the movement. He must impress the 
public that he knows more than to read, write, and 
cipher; he must let them see that he possesses philo- 
sophical ideas and is a master of the business .in which 
he is engaged. 

CP 


Religious Pedagogy. 


There was incorporated last year, in Connecticut, a 
School of Religious Pedagogy. It is located at Hartford, 
and is affiliated with the theological seminary there. The 
field of training includes the Bible, the child, the home, 
and the teacher, and a three years’ course is marked out. 

This is to meet the need, now being widely felt, of 
men as superintendents of Sunday schools. At present 
the principal of a public school is often at once pressed 
into service as soon as he is appointed, because of the en- 


tire lack of material suitable for such an important posi-. 


tion. In England, the teacher of the school is expected 
to aid the clergyman. In America, the clergyman knows 
only too well the value of the services that can be ren- 
dered by the cultivated teacher. 

We shall look for the establishment of several schools 
like the Hartford in the near future. The week day 
school and the Sunday school need to be officered by 
competent teachers. At the same time with the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., there assembled the officers and 
members of the Religious Education Association, which, 
after a conference, decided to meet at Philadelphia, 
March 8, next. 
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The Teaching of Cooking. 


It is quite remarkable how the teaching of cooking has 
settled into the public school curriculum. We recall how 
members of the New York school board flouted the idea 
when it was first proposed. “Never,” one remarked, 
“can it be done; the people will not be taxed for such a 
purpose; there will be a revolution.” It was suggested 
that thru this there would be a supply of domestic ser- 
vants, and this gave the promoters of the idea some 
attention. But this was a faulty conclusion. 

Booker Washington says: “I am often asked to what 
extent we are able to supply domestic servants directly 
from Tuskegee Institute. Not to any large extent, altho 
women are trained here in everything relating to the 
home. When a woman finishes one of our courses she 
is in demand at once at a salary three or four times that 
paid in the average home. Aside from this, we are help- 
ing more in preparing workers for the home by sending 
out in the different portions of the country strong lead- 
ers who will go into the local communities and teach 
these lessons, than we would by trying to send a cook 
into each family which applies to us—a never ending 
process.” 

The real object gained by teaching cooking is the ele- 
vation of the home and home work. Cooking had been 
thought fit only for the lowest class; by making it an 
object of study at school the pupil comes to regard it as 
a scientific affair and one worthy of her attention. 
Women have come to regard nice cooking as an accom- 
plishment, and they do not consider it beneath them to 
understand how to prepare food properly for the table. 

EXPAN 


Technical Education in England. 


The letter of Lord Rosebery to the London City 
Council, proposing the establishment of a college of 
technology, aroused considerable patriotic feeling among 
the English people. It also brought to light the efforts 
that were being made to advance the study of metallurgy 
in memory of Bessemer. 

The scheme for the Bessemer Memorial has been 
framed with a full knowledge of the proposals in Lord 
Rosebery’s letter. In fact the responsible heads of both 
enterprises have been in close consultation thruout the 
making of the plans. Both have been arranged so that 
there is not the slightest danger of antagonism or over- 
lapping. 

The central idea of the college, proposed by Lord 
Rosebery, is for advanced specialized training in tech- 
nology to supplement and complete the training afforded 
by the existing colleges. By uniting forces, and by in- 
terchange of students and subjects, the best possible use 
of the facilities now available at South Kensington and 
elsewhere will be assured. Thus the new college should 
become the center for advanced scientific technology, 
not only for Great Britain, but for the whole empire. 

Public opinion thruout England admits the necessity 
for such a central organization not merely for the rank 
and file, but also for the leaders of all branches of indus- 
try. As the funds for this project are at hand, its realiza- 
tion will be only a matter of time. 

As regards the Bessemer Memorial the aim of the com- 
mittee has been to unite all sections of the mining, metal- 
lurgical, and engineering industries to do honor to the 
memory of one of the world’s great inventors in amanner 
best calculated to advance the industries to whose re- 
markable development he so largely contributed. For 
the purposes of the advanced metallurgical training and 
specialized research works, it is proposed that London 
shall be regarded as the center for the metallurgy of 
copper, silver, gold, and similar metals. Sheffield is to 
be the center for steel and Birmingham for cast and 
wrought iron, and alloys. This arrangement, however, 
will not prejudice the claims of other metallurgical centers 
for participation in the fund. It is also intended that 
the post-graduate scholarships shall be in part inter- 
national. 
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International Exchange of Teachers. 


It is proposed to extend to primary education the 
system of exchange of pupils which now exists between 
Columbia university and the educational authorities of 
France. The new scheme provides for sending every 
year one of the best pupil teachers of the Ecole Normale 
Primaire, at Auteuil, to the New Paltz school, New York. 
The latter school will also send a pupil teacher to 
Auteuil. 

The scheme of inter-exchanging students was begun 
by President Butler, of Columbia university, and the min- 
ister of public instruction in France. Arrangements 
were made for the establishment of international fellow- 
ships which should encourage American students to pass 
a portion of their period of advanced study in France and 
vice versa. Two annual fellowships valued at $1200 each 
were established. No restrictions were made on the 
choice of studies. The first year there was one student 
from America and one from France. 


More Schools for Manila. 


Since our acquisition of the Philippine islands a variety 
of stories has emanated from Manila in regard to the 
educational conditions in our Eastern possessions. One 
of the latest reports would seem to indicate that in Manila, 
at least, conditions already approximate those in many of 
the larger cities in America. The old cry of lack of 
teaehers and buildings is the latest educational news. 

The city superintendent states that since the opening 
of the schools at least two thousand applicants have been 
turned away for lack of teachers and room. Most of those 
who applied for entrance to the schools came from the 
laboring classes thruout the city. The superintendent 
has applied for fifty more Filipino teachers, and if addi- 
tional buildings can be secured twenty American teach- 
ers will be needed. The principal demand is for com- 
mercial instruction, but secondary schools are needed to 
give a basis for the advanced work in commercial educa- 
tion and also to prepare for the civil service and college 
examinations. 


A Paris School Colony. 


In Harper’s Magazine for September, Stoddard Dewey 
tells of a fresh-air colony run by the municipality of 
Paris for the poor school children of certain districts. 

When May days are warm in Paris, says Mr. Dewey, 
a spring fever seizes on the primary school children of 
the eleventh ward. In each school the director passes 
among the boys and the directress among the girls, 
taking names and looking carefully at faces. The ques- 
tion is, which of the 3,000 children between ten and 
thirteen years of age shall make part of the 1,000 who, 
in batches of 200, are to be sent to the country, far away 
toward the Vosges mountains, for three weeks’ stays, 
from June to September. 

Neither the class record of the children nor even the 
conduct good, bad, or indifferent, is taken into account. 
And—oh, irony of Paris school-child fate!—it is not the 
best scholars that are to have the first chance. It is the 
dull, the backward, and the ailing that are to profit by 
the first migration in late spring and early summer; the 
bright and forward must wait until they have won their 
school prizes in late July. 

The father or legal guardian of the child must sign 
a declaration releasing the city authorities from all re- 
sponsibility in case of accident. He receives in return 
alist of things with which the child colonist must be sup- 
plied—a change of linen for each week, wraps, a Sunday 
gown for the girls, a comb, soap, and a tooth brush—“an 
object,” says the report, “the use of which is generally 
unknown.” 

The departure is made as solemn as possible, for the 
parents’ sake perhaps as much for the children’s. The 
Maire of the ward and other muncipal officers and the 
members of the school fund are present; it is this volun- 
teer school fund, aided by subsidies from the municip- 
ality, which pays for these vacations of the poor. The 
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vacation ispassed in an old time chateau reformed ac- 
cording to republican ideas. 


The Twentieth Century School-House. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the authority on sanitary sub- 
jects, forecasts in The Outlook’s educational number the 
school-house of the twentieth century: 

“Let us have a twentieth century school-house in which 
it will be possible to educate a twentieth century child— 
in which a well trained, refined man or woman will be 
willing to teach, she says. Why should the newness or 
the difficulty of, the probiem daunt us? What a terrible 
waste, not only of municipal money, but of human energy, 
to keep on building impossible house; and then try to 
remodel them! Let us cut loose from tradition and 
have a school-house in which the whole child may thrive 
—not only his mind, but his body. Not only give him 
clean air and washing facilities, but cheerful, uplifting 
surroundings and good food; for not the least of modern 
discoveries is that of the great influence of food on the 
bodily resistance to disease andon mental development. 
Therefore, lunch rooms with all the facilities for food, 
both hot and cold, must be included in the twentieth 
century school-house. I believe the day is not far off 
when the town schools with two sessions will provide a 
noon lunclt instead of sending the small children thru 
wet, muddy streets to a home from which the mother 
may be absent, to pick up as they may such food as they 
find. Even if the food is right, may it not be possible 
to utilize the noon hour to better advantage in teaching 
gardening, housekeeping, or in games?” 


September Sixteenth. 


Very few of those who ride these days in the electric 
cars up Broadway, New York, crossing 116th street, past 
the hospital and the slowly building cathedral of St. 
John, realize that a fierce battle raged here September 
16, in 1776. Washington had brought his forces from 
Brooklyn; they marched thru the city, very much dis-: 
pirited, followed by the British. “ Wishing,” as he said, 
“to inspirit the discouraged soldiers with sight of a vic- 
tory,” he gave explicit orders for an attack to Col. Thos. 
Knowlton and Major Andrew Leitch on Sunday evening, 
September 15; they pledged their lives to win a victory. 

There was at that time a stone wall along the old 
Bloomingdale road (now Broadway at the point referred 
to). The orders of Washington were to reach the rear 
of the British; Knowlton, instead, attacked their right 
flank (a blunder Washington could not overlook); they 
were outnumbered, then were reinforced, and attacked 
by Major Leitch in the rear, and then driven from the 
field. Washington thanked Major Leitch for the vic- 
tory; this officer, commanding the Third Virginia, clam- 
bered up a steep precipice with a portion of his force and 
attacked the enemy’s rear, as ordered; three times, while 
leading his men, he was shot down; at a stone wall 
(where the British made their last stand) a third bullet 
from a British sergeant laid him low, but he still urged 
his men on; just then Beale’s Marylanders came up (the 
reinforcement alluded to), and for two hours the battle 
raged; then the British made full retreat. 

Knowlton’s force, charging gallantly on the right 
flank, received-a volley of bullets, and this caused his 
men to break and fly, leaving him alone; turning to be- 
seech his men to face the foe he received a ball in the 


‘small of the back and died on the field. Major Leitch 


was carried to a small blacksmith shop on 129th street, 
where he died October 2. This battle of Harlem Heights 
was referred to by Washington as “the first bright ray 
in a dark year.” 

Vesuvius in Action. 

Vesuvius continues to be a spectacular phenomenon 
for the people on the shores of the Bay of Naples. On 
August 26, a remarkable but awesome spectacle was 
witnessed at Naples and the vicinity. One thousand 
feet below the central cone of the mighty mountain, the 
volcano opened like a.huge mouth, out of which belched 
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a fiery stream of jlava which ran down the mountain 
side. 

The eruption occurred without the slightest warning. 
There was neither earthquake, detonation, nor rain of 
ashes—only aclear stream of lava and red-hot stones 
which were thrown to a height of 700 feet. The stream 
of lava, fifteen feet broad, covered a distance of 2,700 
feet in approximately ten hours. 

The eruption produced an exceedingly beautiful effect, 
and the spectators far enough away not to be in danger 
stood entranced at the spectacle. Those nearer to the 
volcano were panic-stricken and rushed to the villages of 
Portigi and Resina, which are built on the ruins of Her- 
culaneum. 

As an illustration of the great superstition among the 
lower classes, it may be noted that they are demanding 
the expulsion of Prof. Krull, of Munich, who predicted 
the eruption, on the ground that he has the “ evil eye.” 


PEN ? 


At a meeting of persons interested in the Rhodes 
scholarship plan recently held at Cape Town, South Africa, 
Dr. Parkin delivered the principal address. He declared 
that asa result of his investigations in Canada, the United 
States, and Africa, he believed that youths should not go 
too early to Oxford, but should enter as mature gradu- 
ates, able to add Oxford culture to a full training in their 
own country. 

This view was strongly endorsed by Dr. Muir, Cape- 
superintendent-general of education. 


A set of experiments has been carried on by the curator 
of the menagerie at Glen Island, N. Y., to test the sus- 
ceptibility of animals to the influence of music. Already 
some remarkable results have been obtained. Of the 
savage animals the wolf is probably the quickest to suc- 
cumb to the charms of music. The average wolf is 
usually pacing up and down the cage, but under the in- 
fluence of a plaintive melody he becomes quiet and at 
rest. 

On the monkeys music seems to have little effect, and 
what little interest they do exhibit seems to be mere 
curiosity as to the source of the noise. Elephants are 
always in good humor when music is being produced. 
Kangaroos are the most susceptible of any of the ani- 
mals. They continually keep time to the strain. The 
tests made so far show that all beasts are to some degree, 
especially the more vicious, affected by music. 


An interesting prediction was recently made by Prof. 
H. Marion, of West Point, in a lecture at the University 
of Chicago. He said that in the near future libraries 
would consist of talking disks, and that book printing 
would be a lost art. He advocates warmly the talking 
machine for teaching languages. 

“In time,” said Professor Marion, “talking disks will 
take the place of text-books. Instead of reading printed 
books a man will only have to put a disk in his talking 
michine and the novel will be read to him in the living 
voice of the creator.” 
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trates our own publications,—free. : : 
_KELLOGG’s ENTERTAINMENT CaTaLoG. Describes the cream of this 
literature, over 700 titles.—free. ‘ s 

Keiioae’s New Century CataLoc. Describes and classifies 1700 of 
the leading pedagogical booksof all publishers. A unique and valuable 
list.—2c. Send all orders to the New York office Books and files of our 
—— may be examined at our Chicago (266 Wabash Ave.) and 

ston (116 Summer St.) offices Send all subscriptions to the New York 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
THE ScHooL JOURNAL is entered as second class matter at the N.Y. Post Office 
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Letters, 


‘The Question of the Hour.” 


DEAR MR. Epitor: Till reading one of your editorials 
in THE JOURNAL, June 6 ult., I did not suppose pessi- 
mism could ever enter your office. I enjoyed yourarticle 
under the above heading and I want to give some of my 
views on the other side. 

You say, “We overestimate the mechanical victories 
of the age. A trolley road is a convenience, not a neces- 
sity. It is not essential that we cross the ocean in six 
days or cover the space between us and Chicago in 
twenty hours.” 

If the present high standard of civilization require 
these things, then it is a necessity. It is a necessity or 
it would not be. There was a time in man’s history when 
he did not have common roads, or iron tools of any kind,— 
he did not even have clothes to put on his back or a 
house built by hands to live in. Those were the days of 
the “‘cave dwellers” and the kitchen-middens. We do 
= wish to return to those days. Man was a mere ani- 
mat. 

You say, “We overestimate the value of money. 
America was never so great and never so poor as in the 
days of the Revolution.” Nobody ever did or ever can 
overestimate the value of money. It is the civilizer of 
mankind. It is the magic power that enables man to 
overcome every obstacle. With it he is a civilized being; 
without it a savage. 

Poverty is not a desirable condition. 
ever great that was exceedingly poor. 
breeder of nearly every ill. 
perstition and strife. 
companions. 

Too much of this tremendous power should not be 
allowed in the hands of any one individual. It should be 
limited. It seems to me that America, or the United 
States, with all her vast wealth, is just as much greater 
to-day than in the days of the Revolution as she is richer. 
That little bunch of Boers, consisting of a few thousand, 
with their great wealth offered many times greater re- 








No nation was 
Poverty is the 
It begets ignorance and su- 
Starvation, misery, death are its 


‘sistance to the English army than our whole three millions 


of people in their poverty in the days of the Revolution. 

You quote Bishop MacVickar where he says: “I be- 
lieve that the prevailing sin of this age and of this land 
is the exorbitant estimate of the value of money. The 
character of our boasted civilization, with its exaltation 
of material things, its material discoveries and inventions, 
the development of its manufactures, the widening of 
its commerce, the care and comforts which it has pro- 
vided for our bodies, coupled as it is, in our own case, 
with the tradition and inheritance of an age when living 
was hard and had to be wrung out of a poor soil, or made 
little by little with great thrift, has worked the result, 
this overestimate of money and its power.” 

I cannot think Bishop MacVickar has diagnosed the 
case correctly. The man of thrift has always been ad- 
mired and praised and flattered—indeed, exalted. 

I think it tells somewhere in the Good Book, that was 
written many hundred years before any European or 
Asiatic knew of America, that a certain lord distributed 
some money among his servants in the ratios of one, five, 
and ten. The poor fellow, to whom he gave the one tal- 
ent, fearing he might lose it, went and dug in the earth 
and hid it. The other two were more venturesome, more 
thrifty. They put their money to work and doubled it, 
and when the lord returned he heaped rewards upon these 
thrifty fellows and thrust the other poor fellow into 
— darkness, where there was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 

The two that obeyed the injunction were Rockefeller 
and Baer; the other was Lazarus. 

Have we not heard these thrifty fellows praised by all 
the pulpits in the land? Have there not been thousands 
of sermons preached upon the above text, praising the 
thrifty two and condemning the impecunious one? 


‘ 
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Have not the men of every age been scrambling for 
money? The thirst for riches fired Columbus’ soul and 
the discovery of half the world was the result. Did not 
= desire fill the souls of men they would be a thriftless 
ot. 

I believe ministers even enjoy a good liberal salary and 
so do school teachers, and editors want the earth. 

Out with ali this nonsense about the love of money! 
It is drivel. We all want it, and, if we don’t get it, well, 
we shall go to “ Davy Jones’ locker.” 

I never knew but one time since man inhabited the 
earth, and but one place, where people were not hanker- 
ing for money; that was Boston during the late meeting 
of the N. E. A. Nobody there seemed to want money. 
They seemed to forget all about the “ root of all evil,”— 
just “turned themselves loose” in making people happy 
and comfortable without price and without stint, and 
fairly reveled in generosity, in nobleness of heart, and in 
doing good to their fellow-man without even a smell of 
“commercialism.” That is “character.” In what other 
great city outside of America would you receive such 
generosity? Not in any of the marts of the old world 
that I know of. 

You say “character” is what we want more than 
money, and that the 600,000 teachers of the United 
States should put forth this united effort to the “ build- 
ing of character.” 

These teachers have already done this and are doing 
it, as shown in the late war with Spain, where a great 
war was hazarded with a powerful nation for a mere sen- 
timent. 

An oppressed people was rescued, put on their feet 
at the cost of many lives and much treasure, and then 
given a free ticket to go where they pleased without even 
expecting a “thank you.” Isn’t this character? Where 
is another example like it in all history? This was done 
by one of the richest nations on earth, and her riches has 
given her character as it has Boston. 

Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANKS. 


Separating the Sexes. 

I was not so fortunate as to have attended the recent 
meeting of the N. E. A., but I have read some interest- 
ing extracts of the addresses in THE JOURNAL. I per- 
sonally do not care whether the colleges keep a man 
three or four years, bit as to what is to be taught in 
the schools from the kindergarten up, I stand ready to 
learn. 

I have been feeling for many years that the sexes 
should be separated, in the high school at all events. 
In one school I was put in charge of, I found the boys 
and girls were sitting together miscellaneously and dis- 
posed to be very social. I put the boys on one side and 
the girls on the other and I found at once an improve- 
ment in the deportment of each. I asked the opinions 
of the parents, after a year’s trial, and there was a unani- 
mous opinion that the results warranted even further 
action. 

By making some changes in the partitions, the boys 
and girls were put in separate rooms and now they meet 
to recite only. I had to support me in this movement a 
Quaker lady teacher of broad scholarship and experi- 
ence. She was put at the head of the girls’ department; 
and I felt at once that things would improve. There 
had been considerable boisterousness in the streets 
before this; the girls and boys walked together going 
and coming, in groups, and laughed and sang. All 
advice seemed to fall unheeded, for they could not be 
punished by me for misbehavior in the streets. 

After this change in seating, there was a manifest 
improvement in the behavior of the boys. The girls kept 
by themselves and let it be known that they wanted no 
boys to walk with them. The parents favored the- plan, 
and it has been kept up in that high school ever since. 

It may seem a little strange that other principals had 
not tried this, but the reason is that in the town there 
was a famous “ woman’s rights woman,” and her theory 
was that girls must do just as boys do in order to get 
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the better things the men are supposed to possess. This 
led to her insisting that the girls and boys should sit 
together. She opposed my plans, but the people there 
had become tired of her theory and welcomed a return 
to natural conditions. EMMANUEL NECKER. 





Boston as the Ideal Place. 


One who has visited many of the places chosen for the 
assembling of the N. E. A., will, of course, contrast them. 
Nearly everyone will agree with me, I think, that Boston 
comes nearest being the ideal point. The vicinity of the 
ocean has a great influence, but its association with the 
early history of our country and with the essential litera- 
ture of the western world is the controlling factor. 

We received an attention that cannot be duplicated in 
any other city. True, Los Angeles was lavish, and Chi- 
cago has been officially hospitable, but one felt, as he was 
met by the committee in Boston that referred him to 
rooms, that there was a feeling of respect for him as a 
teacher. In the other cities hospitality was tendered us 
because we were strangers, but in Boston we were (so it 
seemed) respected for our calling. 

I have, in my native town, been on a committee to re- 
ceive the members of the Presbytery when they assem- 
bled there from time to time, and it was attempted to 
show them that we respected them because they were 
clergymen. So it seemed to me that we were received 
in Boston. I can hardly point out the difference between 
our treatment at Boston and in most other cities, but 
there was a difference. 

I do not desire to underrate the hospitality at the 
Western city; it was lavish—more so than at Boston— 
but in the latter place there was a respectful attention 
that was extremely grateful. This was apparent in the 
houses to which we were assigned. The rooms and food 
were ordinary, but the behavior of the people towards us 
was peculiarly respectful. It was as if they were saying 
to themselves, “We respect these people because they 
try to diffuse knowledge and culture.” 

And here I want to say a word for the boys and girls 
of Boston. Those we met were exceedingly polite; we 
were not stared at by them; they, too, seemed to have 
been charged by their parents to be polite to the educa- 
tional strangers. 

The publishers of text-books seemed to feel it their 
duty to try to render our visit pleasant. I went only 
to the rooms of Messrs. Ginn & Co., but several friends 
said it was the same elsewhere: “We are at your ser- 
vice; command us.” Al] seemed to conspire to help us 
to see the Boston of our imagination, not simply the 
large station and the Brunswick hotel. 

From my visit I learned that there is such a thing as an 
“educational atmosphere,” and the question I am asking 
myself is how this can be made to exist in the Western 
city where I teach. In the house to which we were 
assigned the lady introduced her son to us, saying: “ He 
has just entered Harvard.” I do not believe a pride and 
joy equal to hers could be matched in my place by a simi- 
lar occurrence; this woman was evidently one of the 
strugglers of Boston, but to have her son graduate from 
Harvard she would spare no toil or sacrifice. 

We, of the West, can copy the buildings of Boston, 
but we do not seem to be able to cause the existence of 
its atmosphere of culture. I should be glad if this could 
be attained, for it would make teaching easier, for one 
thing. JAMES BRADFORD. 

Towa. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and Educational Foundations 
are two papers I could scarcely get along without. They 
are papers very helpful to the teacher who is seeking to ad- 
vance; they are constantly urging him on to greater effort; 
they are giving him theideathat he must advance, or get out 
of the work. Your papers set a high standard for the 
teacher and the school, and I assure you as one of many, 
that the influence of these two helpful magazines is wide- 
spread. A. S. BASSETTE. 

New York. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken-down system. It begins its work right 
—that is, on the blood. 
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New York City Syllabi. VII. 


The Work in English. 


[Continued from last week. ] 


Grade 4A. 


Composition.—Oral and written reproduction. Model 
compositions studied and imitated; paragraphs and stanzas 
from memory or dictation. Study of simple declarative 
sentences; construction of typical sentences. Rules for the 
use of capital letters and marks of punctuation. 

Penmanship. —Movement exercises; writing from copy. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; the meaning of 
words. Reading to the pupils. Ethical lessons. Use of 
—- books. 

a ling. — Words from lessons of the grade. 

emorizing. — Prose and poetry. 

Composition.—The stories told or read for reproduction 
may include myths and legends. Pupils should reproduce in 
writing without aid from the teacher the subject matter of 
their silent reading. 

The model compositions to be studied, including letters, 
should be short and simple. Special attention should be 
given to the sequence of paragraphs. Compositions in imi- 
tation of these models should be written by the — under 
the teacher’s direction. The drills on correct forms should 
include the parts of irregular verbs in frequent use. In 
—_ writing there should be exercises in addressing en- 
velopes. 
There should be occasional exercises in copying from print. 
The — and ‘stanzas written from memory or dicta- 
tion should be selected for their inspiring content and liter- 


— 

pils should study the fundamental structure of declara- 
tive sentences by finding their subjects and predicates. In 
teaching pupils to construct typical forms of statements, 
the teacher should have in mind such a classification as 
will insure the expression of all the more important 
forms of thought, e. g., sentences that state (1) what things 
do, (2) what is done to things, (3) what the qualities of 
things are, and (4) what things are. The first two of these 
should receive special attention in this grade. In connection 
with sentence study the important plural forms of nouns 
should be taught. 

Capitalization: first word of sentence; the word I; first 
word of line of poetry; proper names. ctuation: end of 
statement; end of questions; abbreviations; dates; word 
broken at end of line; unbroken quotation; contractions. 

Penmanship, as in the preceding gr es. 

Reading. —Several books of fourth year grade, including 
such as F. D. Sherman’s ‘‘ Little Folk Lyrics;’’ Andersen’s 
‘Fairy Tales;’’ and books to supplement the work of the 
grade in nature, geography, and local ae 

The reading lesson _ should be preceded by only such 
conversation as may necessary to prepare the minds of 
the pupils for the proper appreciation of the subject matter. 
The teacher should bear in mind that correct expression in 
oral reading is dependent upon the reader’s appreciation of 
the thought and feeling. 

The meaning of words. Pupils should be trained to depend 
largely on the context for the meanings of words. The use 
of diacritical marks as aids in the pronunciation of difficult 
words, and in the intelligent use of the dictionary, is recom- 
mended. 

Reading to the pupils. For general pore see 1A. 
The selections may include ‘‘ Hiawatha and Mudjekeewis,”’ 
‘‘Hiawatha’s Fasting,’’ and ‘‘Hiawatha and the Pearl 
Feather,’’ Browning’s ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin;’’ myths in 
good literary form, such as Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book ”’ 
and ‘‘Tanglewood Tales;’’ nature stories; stories from the 
Old Testament; and a long story to cultivate the power of 
sustained interest, e. g., ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ or Dodge’s 
‘‘Hans Brinker,’’ Jeffries’s ‘‘ Sir Bevis,§’’ orBrown’s ‘‘ Rab 
and His Friends.’’ 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Spelling. —At least 300 new words selected from the pupils’ 
vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Review of 
words frequently misspelled. 

Memorizing.—As in 3A. Selections may be made from 
the following list: 


The Night Wind - - - - - Field 

The Children’s Hour - - - - Longfellow 

Jack Frost - - - - - - Gould 

Robert of Lincoln - - - - Bryant 

‘* He prayeth best ’’ - - . __ Coleridge 

The Wreck of the Hesperus’ - ~ - Longfellow 
Grade 4B. 


Composition. —Oral and written reproduction. Model com- 
positions studied and imitated; ‘similar compositions from 
outline; re. ty hs and stanzas from memory or dictation. 
Study of simple declarative sentences. Rules for the use of 
capitals and marks of punctuation. 





Penmanship. —Movement exercises; writing from copy. 

Reading. —From readers and other books; the meaning of 
words. Reading to the pupils. Ethical lessons. Use of 
— books. 

Spelling. — Words from lessons of the grade. 

emorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

Composition.—As in the preceding grades. Drills on cor- 
rect forms should include the use of irregular verbs and the 
comparative and superlative forms of adjectives. The 
stories for reproduction should include historical anecdotes. 

To insure intelligent use of outlines, they should be con- 
structed in the presence of the class and their purpose should 
be made clear. Pupils should ‘compose orally from these 
outlines before writing. While following the given outlines, 
the aa matter of the similar compositions should be 
original. 

he study of the types of sentences mentioned in the pre- 
ceding grade should be continued with special attention to 
the third and fourth types. In connection with sentence 
—_ the possessive forms of nouns and prenouns should be 
taught. 

Capitalization: words derived from proper names; words 
applied to the Deity; titles of honor and respect. Punctua- 
tion: possessive forms of nouns; broken quotations; exclama- 
tion point, dash, parenthesis. 

Penmanship, as in the preceding grades. F 

Reading. —Several books of fourth year grade, including a 
collection of good poetry interesting to children; a simple 
book of myths; and books to supplement the work of the 
grade in nature, geography, and history. For suggestions 
see preceding grades. In all reading lessons the teacher 
should occasionally read aloud, not for the purpose of direct 
imitation by the pupils, but to increase the interest in the 
subject matter and to set a standard of good oral reading. 

The meaning of words, as in 4A. 

Reading to the pupils. For general suggestions, see 1A. 
The selections may include Christina Rosetti’s ‘‘ The Moths,’’ 
Holmes’s ‘‘ One Horse Shay,”’ parts of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels ’’ 
and Robinson Crusoe; ’’ legends and tales of adventure, such 
as parts of Lang’s ‘‘Book of Romance,’ the death of the 
savage in Cooper’s ‘‘The Deerslayer,’’ and the stampede in 
as er’s ‘‘The Prairie;’’ and Kipling’s first ‘‘ Jungle 

ook.”’ 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Spelling.—At least 300 new words selected from the pupils’ 
vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Review of 
words frequently misspelled. 

Memorizing.—As in 3A. Selections may be made from 
the following list: 


The Fountain - - - - - Lowell 

September - - - - - Jackson 

The Village Blacksmith - - - Longfellow 

The Mountain and the Squirrel - - Emerson 

Barefoot Boy - - - - - Whittier 
Grade 5A. 


Composition.—Oral and written reproduction; simple ex- 
ercises in invention. Model compositions studied and imi- 
tated; topical outlines; paragraphs and stanzas from 
memory or dictation. Study of simple declarative sentences. 

a ee exercises; writing from copy. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; the meaning of 
new pon Ethical lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the grade; rales for 
spelling. 

Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

Composition.—As in the preceding grades. Drill on cor- 
rect forms should include the use of irregular verbs and a 
few of the more frequently misused prepositions. 

Exercises in invention may include the expansion of very 
short stories into longer ones by the addition of details or 
by changing the scene of action; the telling of stories sug- 
— by pictures; the relating of imaginary autobiogra- 
phies, etc. 

The model compositions including letters should be short, 
simple narfatives; descriptions of objects, scenes, or pic- 
tures; or explanations of simple occupations or processes. 
Special attention should be given to the plan of the model. 

Note.—Pupils should be trained to correct their own com- 
positions. General errors should be made the subject of 
class criticism, and correction. Individual errors should be 
discussed with the individual. Only one kind of error should 
be corrected at each reading of the composicion. Attention 
should be directed chiefly to structural errors. As a result 
of their study of sentences in the two preceding grades the 
pupil should now be able to correct such errors as phrases 
written as sentences, or two or more sentences written as 
one sentence. ° 

The simple declarative sentences used for study should be 
pe and more difficult than those used in the preceding 

rades. 
¥ Penmanship, as in the preceding grades. 
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. Reading.—Several readers more difficult than those read 
in 4B, including a volume of Longfellow’s simpler poems 
(the easier poems to be read first, e. g., ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour and Other Poems;’’ Ruskin’s ‘‘ King of the Golden 
River; ’’ Stockton’s ‘* Fanciful Tales,’’ and ks to supple- 
ment the work of the grade in nature, geography, and his- 
tory, such as Sewall’s ‘‘ Black Beauty;’’ Burroughs’s 
‘‘Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers;’’ Andrews’s ‘‘Ten 
Boys; ’’ Kingsley’s ‘‘ Greek Heroes,’’ and Church’s ‘‘ Stories 
of the Old World.’’ For suggestions concerning expression 
and the teacher’s reading, see preceding grades. The occa- 
sional use of a book for the class library from which the 
pupils read by turns, will improve the character of the oral 
— and at the same time train the pupils to listen in- 
tently. 

The meaning of words, as in 4A. 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Spelling.—At least 300 new words selected from the 
pupils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Re- 
view of words frequently misspelled. Attention to the 
separation of compound words and to the division of words 
into syllables. Ru'es for doubling final consonants, for 
dropping final e’s, and for changes which accompany the 
addition of s, ed, or er. 

Memorizing.—As in 3A, except that the minimum number 
of lines‘should be six instead of four. Selections may be 
made from the book of poems assigned to the grade (see 
under Reading), and from the following list: 


The Landing of the Pilgrims - - - Hemans 
The Day is Done - - - - Longfellow 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree’’ - . Shakspere 
A Sea Dirge - - - - Shakspere 
Woodman, Spare that Tree - - . Morris 
The Gladness of Nature - - - Bryant 
Excelsior - - - - Longfellow 
The Arrow and the Song” - - - Longfellow 


(To be continued. ) 


Notes of New Books, 


The basis of the Language Lessons from Literature, by 
W. F. Webster and Alice Woodworth Cooley, introduces 
into the school-room, in a practical form, the idea that ‘‘it 
is the master-mind that educates.”’ 

It has long been stated that people write well because 
they read well, but this series of language lessons is the first 
to be written to put the idea to a practical test in the gram- 
mar grades. A careful reading of the books necessitate 
their endorsement. By this system Literature is given a 
place in the course of study. It is the basis of all reading 
lessons, the basis of language lessons, and the interpreter of 
all nature study, geography, and history. The least that it 
can do is to give the child a knowledge of that which is best 
in literature, something that the ordinary course of study 
has proved itself entirely incapable of doing. 

The plan of development is practical and progressive. 
Each chapter is made up of a group of language lessons re- 
lated in thought, and introducing language facts inductively. 
It needs little study to see that Mrs. Cooley knows litera- 
ture widely. Among the great writers from which she has 
selected her models are Spenser, Dickens, Whittier, Phillips 
Brooks, Lowell, Keats, Stevenson, Eugene Field, Charles 
Kingsley, and Henry Van Dyke. A better list could hardly 
have been compiled to introduce the child to the world’s 
literature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 


A Summer in New York is a story by Edward W. Town- 
send in which the author depicts the gay and picturesque life 
of the great metropolis. Mr. Townsend sketches a number 
of the ‘‘ Smart set,’’ who try ——. in town for variety’s 
sake, and some of the picturesque places they visit. The 
hero is a young artist and the heroine the nineteen-year-old 
daughter of an Ironville millionaire. The narrative is given 
in the form of letters by this somewhat unsophisticated 
young woman to a friend, and they are bright and breezy as 
anything written by the author of ‘‘Chimmie Fadden’’ is 
bound to be. As an experienced journalist he knows New 
York from alpha to omega. This young lady whom he de- 
picts, and her friends, slang and all, make interesting sub- 
jects for study. (Henry Holt & Company.) 











The boys and girls now in the schools will all have to use 
tools in some way, and hence they should become acquainted 
with the most common ones as early and as thoroly as pos- 
sible. This is the age of tools and machines for economizing 
human labor or employing the forces of nature, and to leave 
instruction in this field out of the curriculum would be to 
neglect a most necessary part of education. Consequently 
instruction in manual work has been widely introduced in 
the schools. Those who have made a beginning in this 


study, as well as teachers in manual training departments, 
will find much benefit from a perusal of Charles Barnard’s 
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book on Tools and Machines. The volume is intended as 
an introduction to the study of this subject, which is treated 
historically. It is shown what kind of tools were used by 
early man and how the perfect tools and machines we use 
to-day have been developed. 

The reader is made to see clearly that all machines are 
but larger tools, doing in a more splendid way the things 
men do with hand tools; he learns that to use tools means 
to do something and be something. To use any tool, be it a 
hammer, an oar, a baseball bat—which is only a bammer— 
a needle, a typewriter, a bicycle, a sewing machine, means 
to do good work. The boy who can drive a nail true and 
straight and set it without injury to the wood, or the girl 
who can copy a thousand words on a vA ger hcerage without a 
mistake is a better boy or a better girl than any of the 
poor, helpless creatures who have that queer, old-fashiened 
idea that it is beneath them to do so fine a thing as work. 
Many others besides those connected with the schools, for 
whom the book was specially intended, will find it of great 
interest, as it shows how man has advanced, step by step, 
industrially, and consequently morally, socially, and politi- 
cally. It contains a large number of illustrations. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York.) 


Wisdom and Willin Education, by Charles William Super, 
Ph. D., LL. D.; ex-president of Ohio university and now 
professor of Greek. The best thinkers and most successful 
educators are increasingly dissatisfied with the results of 
present methods in education. Shrewdness develops in the 
best pupils, rather than strength of character and true 
manliness. Dr. Super describes this defect to the neglect 
of the moral element in present training. These essays are 
a contribution to the effort to strengthen instruction su as 
to develop the moral faculty. 

After an introduction in which the grounds for the dis- 
cussion are clearly stated, the volume traces the methods of 
education among the ancient Greeks and its results in the 
morality of the people. The author then proceeds to lay 
the foundation of all true character in personal responsibility 
controlled by reason and the will. Out of right acting, 
grows statesmanship in distinction from partisanship. The 
spiritual verities should have a large place in training the 
young, and thus the man is led to rencunce self and secure 
proper altruism. The influence of heredity is greatly dis- 
paraged by the author, while environment is made unusually 
strong. The volume ends with a discussion of national edu- 
cation and the relation of public and private morality. It 
is avaluable addition to our pedagogical literature. (R. L. 
Myers & Company, Harrisburg, Penn.) 


A Selection from the Best English Essays, illustrative of 
the History of English prose style, chosen and arranged with 
historical and critical introductions, by Sherwin Cody. —It 
is asserted that at the present time people will not 
read verse, at least a long composition in verse, and that 
had Byron, Browning, and other writers composed their long 
works in this period they would have written them in poetic 

rose However this may be, it is certain that the latter 

alf of the nineteenth century brought forth a surprising 
number of essayists of the first rank. They are the lineal 
successors of the older English essayists beginning with that 
king of prose writers, Lord Bacon. This book shows the 
development of prose style, by means of specimens of the 
writings of Bacon, Swift, Addison, Lamb, De ey Carlyle, 
Emerson, Macaulay, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold. The in- 
troduction is a discriminating critique of the qualities of 
English prose and shows how it has develo from the 
sententious essays of Bacon to the elaborate and ornamented 
style of Ruskin. It will be profitable for one who aspires to 
be a good prose writer to study these essays carefully. 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. Price, $1.00 net.) 


Doctor Said 
“Quit Wrong Food and Eat Grape-Nuts.”’ 


An illinoisan who has been through the mill says: ‘‘ Last 
Spring I was so bad with indigestion I could not digest even 
soft cooked eggs and doctor says I must eat predigested 
food and prescribed Grape-Nuts. I changed for the better 
before I had used one package, eating it three timesa day. 

‘‘My improvement on Grape-Nuts food was so wonder- 
ful that I concluded to use your food drink Postum in place 
of tea, andto make a long story short, I have not been with- 
out Grape-Nuts and Postum since and my present health 
proves my doctor’s wisdom in prescribing Grape-Nuts. I 
have got strong as a horse and well and I owe it all to 
your delicious food and Postum.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In the making of Grape-Nuts food all the indigestible 
starches of the grain are transformed into Post sugar. 
Every particle of Grape-Nuts is digestible in the weakest 
stomach. Physicians have never found a stomach tov weak 
to digest and assimilate it. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous little book, 
‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educationai Outlook. 


North Carolina continues to make 
rapid progress in her graded school sys- 
tem, probably having as a graded 
schools as any in the South. The great im- 

rovement in the North Carolina schools 
is due largely to the persistent efforts of 
State Supt. Joyner and Governor Ay- 
cock. Just at present they are arousing 
—_ interest in local taxation for 
schools. 


Dr. James Mark Baldwin, of Princeton 
university, has been elected to the chair 
of philosophy and psychology at Prince- 
ton university. Prof. Baldwin is a grad- 
uate of Princeton. In 1900 he received 
the first honorary degree in science ever 
given by Oxford university. Prof. Bald- 
win studied in Leipsic, Berlin, and 
Tubingen. He was instructor in Frenc 
and German at Princeton in 1886, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Lake Forest univer- 
sity, Illinois, and Toronto university, 
Canada. Since 1893 he has been profes- 
sor of psychology at Princeton. He was 
awarded a gold medal by the Royal 
Academy of Denmark in 1897. He is 


h been appointed 


editor-in-chief of ‘‘The Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology,’’ editor of 
the Psychological wew, anda contrib- 
tor to Scribner’s ‘‘ Library of Historical 
Psychology.”’ 


There has been a bitter controversy 
over the election of a new president of 
the University of Virginia. Just at 

resent the board of trustees seems to 

ave about decided not to elect a new 
president this year. 


Washington and Lee university has re- 
ceived $10,000 from the estate of the late 
Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, to 
maintain the new science hall of the 
university. 

Ellen Douglass, of Cape May, N. J., has 
professor of Romance 
languages in the University of St. Louis, 
to take the place of Professor Bassett, 
who goes to Kansas university. 


School Badges for Newsboys. 
On September 1 the so-called ‘‘ News- 


boy Law,’’ which was passed by the d 
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A description of the Stout Manual Training School was published in THE 
SHOOL JOURNAL last week. The illustrations here shown will 
be a welcome supplement to that account. 


legislature last winter thru the efforts of 
the Child Labor committee, went into 
effect in New York city. This is an im- 
portant event in educational and socio- 
logical work, and it is to be hoped that 
similar laws may be passed in other 
parts of the country. Hereafter, no boy 
under ten years of age will be allowed to 
sell papers, and newsboys between ten 
and fourteen years must wear badges 
and must not work later than ten o’clock 
at night. No girls under sixteen years 
of age are allowed to engage in this 
occupation at any time. 

_ Associate Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, 
in one of the working of the law 
said: 

‘The badge is the key to the whole 
system. With badges on all newsboys be- 
tween ten and fourteen years of age it 
ought to be an easy matter to stop the 
sale of papers by all boys under ten years 
of age, for they will at once become con- 
spicuous by having no badges. 

‘* Boston is the only city in this coun- 
try which licenses newsboys, and a serious 
ifficulty in enforcing the law has devel- 
oped there. Boys too young to be regu- 
larly licensed find that it is not at all hard 
to secure badges from older boys who 
no longer care to sell papers and so are 
willing to sell their baiges or give them 
away. Whenever badges are transferred 
in this way the whole purpose of the law 
is thwarted. To meet the _ require- 
ments of the law, and at the same time 
stand the rather severe treatment it 
may be expected to receive at the hands 
of the average newsboy, the boy’s name 
and number are typewritten on one side 
of a narrow card two and a half inches 
long. On the other side the boy signs 
his name. This card, protected on both 
sides by strips of transparent celluloid, is 
slipped thru a long window in the badge 
itself. Each card bears the seal of the 
board of education. It will, therefore, 
be useless for any one to bréak a badge 
open in order to insert a new card with 
the name of an unlicensed boy upon it. 
Such a substitution would be easily de- 
tected by the absence of the seal. 

‘*There is no charge made for the badge. 
If it is lost, however, the duplicate must 
be paid for, and will be issued only on 
presentation of the permit to show that 
the boy is really entitled to abadge. The 
board of education has ruled that the 
badge must be worn on the front of each 
boy’s hat or cap, on the ground that it is 
less subject to being lost if worn there 
than if it is attached to the flimsy shirt 
waists which most newsboys wear. 

‘*This is a most important law and it 
is hoped that its enforcement may be 
facilitated by the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of all persons having the interests 
of the city at heart, and that by this means 
the deplorable evil attending the selling 
of papers which deprives hundreds of 
children of the advantages of the schools 
and keeps them away from their himes 
day an —_ without proper food and 
care, and subjects them to all the evil 
association of the streets, may be grad- 
ually but surely eradicated.’’ 

The law provides that any child 
arrested under its terms shall be ‘‘dealt 
with according to law.’’ Thus the jus- 
tices are given large discretion. They 
may suspend sentence, parole, fine, or 
commit to an institution. The disposi- 
tion will depend on surrounding circum- 
stances, home environment, age of the 
child, whether a constant or only an 
occasional offender, and the like. 

When the law is violated by a child 
under pressure from its parents or with 
the parents’ consent or because of par- 
ental neglect, the Court has the power 
to require the parent to pay forthe main- 
tenance of the child if committed to an 
institution. 
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Scientific Indexes. 


The regents of the University of the 
State of New York have published. two 
indexes of scientific character which 
invite attention because of the elaborate 
work required for their completion. 
Students of New York state science will 
thoroly appreciate these books. One is 
an index to publications of the New York 
State Natural History Survey and New 
York State museum, 1837-1902, prepared 
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by Mary Ellis, indexer of the university. 
About two hundred books and pamphlets 
have been prepared under the auspices 
of the state museum. Some of these are 
elaborate monographs, others are annual 
reports, bulletins, and maps and guides 
for the use of students. The index cor- 
ers all these, but is chiefly devoted to the 
paleontologic, geologic, and mineralogic 
Se a The final section of the 

ook is an index to descriptions of genera 


and species of fossils. As the wealth of 
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the scientific reports of the state lies in 
this department of research, the index 
will prove useful to geologists. 

The second book is a ‘‘ Catalog of Type 
Specimens of Fossils in the State Muse- 
um, ’’ prepared by the state paleontologist. 
This covers 847 pages and includes 5159 
distinct entries. It serves to indicate the 
wealth of the state museum in these im- 
portant objects, which number more than 
similar objects from the New York rocks 
in‘all other collections taken together. 





Educational New England. 


FALL RIVER, Mass.—Mr. William 
Lindsay, of London, England, has an- 
nounced that he will give to this city a 
building that will cost $100,000 with its 
equipment, as a department of draught- 
ing and designing in the Bradford Dur- 
fee Textile school. This school is now 
ready for dedication and opening. The 
building will adjoin the textile school, on 
Elm street, and will be known as the 
William Lindsay school, in honor of the 
giver’s father, who was for many years 
a leading manufacturer. 


READING, Mass.—Mr. Harry L. Wat- 
kins, last year principal of the high 
shool at Oldtown, Me., has been elected 
principal of the high school. Mr. Watkins 
isa graduate of Colby college, class of 
’96, has taught ever since, and has proved 
himself a man of unusual ability. 


TOPSFIELD, Mass.—Mr. Arthur D. 
Wiggin, of North Troy, Vt., has been 
elected principal of the high school. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth, class of 
1897, and for the past two years has been 
principal of the Nute high school, Mil- 
ton, N. H. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Mr. Frank E, 
Briggs, of Corinna, Me., has been elected 
principal of the high school. He is a 
graduate of Bowdoin college, is a teacher 
of considerable experience, and last year 
was principal of Corinna academy. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Mr. William F. 
Rice has resigned the position that he 
has held for the past five years as 
teacher of Science in the Central High 
school, to accept a position in Lynn. 
Mr. W. G. Whitman, of Gloucester, has 
been elected his successor. Mr. Whit- 
man is a graduate of Harvard, and has 
taught science in the Gloucester high 
school. 


school. He was graduated from Bates 
college in 1900, and since that time has 
taught in Millbridge as principal of the 
high school. 


East MACHIAS, ME.—The new pre- 
ceptress of the Washington academy, is 
Miss Margaret Williams, of Searsport. 


HANOVER, N. H.—Mr. Arthur A. Bacon, 
a graduate of Dartmouth college, 1897, 
has been elected professor of physics in 
Hobart college, Geneva, N. Y., and has 
accepted. 


DuRHAM, N. H.—Professor Gibbs, who 
left New Hampshire college some years 
ago for a desirable chair in Texas, has 
been elected president, to succeed Dr. 
Murkland. Professor Gibbs was always 
popular with the students, and his elec- 
tion is understood to have the approval 
of the faculty. There is every reason to 
believe that the college will steadily gain 
in influence under his administration. 


Dover, N. H.—Mr. J. Arthur Lee, 
lately a teacher in the ny school at 
New Brunswick, N. J., has been elected 
principal of the Dover high school. 


WALPOLE, N. H.—Mr. Franklin E. 

Heald has resigned his position as princi- 

al of the high school, to accept.a call to 
udlow, Vt. 


MERIDEN, N. H.—Two new teachers 
begin their work in Kimball Union 
academy with the fall term. They are 
Misses Rina M. Greene, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., a graduate of Smith college last 
June, teacher of English; and Harriet B. 
Long, of Tenant’s Harbor, Me., a grad- 
uate of Vassar in 1900, teacher of Latin. 


KEENE, N. H.—Mr. George H. Gren- 
elle has opened a business college in this 
place. He isa graduate of the Bryant 
and Stratton Business college in Boston, 
and his venture promises to be suc- 
cessful. 


St. JOHNSBURG, VT.—Miss Ellen A. 
Doran has been elected teacher of Latin 
in the academy. She is a native of Lex- 
ington, Mass., and a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe college, class of 1896. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Prof. Flavel S. 
Luther will be the acting president of 
Trinity college until a successor to Dr. 
George Williamson Smith is chosen. To 
do this work he relinquishes the duties 
of his chair of mathematics, and Mr. 
Joseph D. Flynn, for the past two years 
instructor in mathematics in the high 
school, will take charge of the depart- 
ment. The position of assistant profes- 
sor of English has been created, an 
Rev. Thomas H. Yardley, now professor 
of English at St. Stephen’s college, has 
been elected to the position. Mr. G. A. 
Kleine, an instructor in Swarthmore 
college, has been elected assistant pro- 
fessor of economics. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—Mr. A. E. Tuttle 
has resigned his position as principal of 
the high school, where he has been for 
the past three years. The position will 
not be filled immediately, but the school. 
will be conducted by the sub-master as 
acting principal. 


The school libraries of Middletown and 
Portsmouth, R. I., have received 2,500 
volumes as the gift of P. F. Collier. 
The books include a large dictionary, a 
set of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, the 
works of Dickens, Scott, and other 
standard novelists and a number of his- 
tories, for each school. 





SALEM, Mass.—Mr. Fred W, 
Archibald has been appointed 
veacher of Music in the Salem 
normal school, to succeed Miss 
Vesta H.Sawtelle who resigned 
to be married. Mr. Archibald 
holds a similar position in the 
Framingham normal school, 
and he has been a successful 
director of music, at Concord 
and at Reading. 


Macuias, Me.—Mr. C. F. 
Leadbetter, of Wayne, has 
been elected principal of the 
high school. He is a graduate 
of Colby college, and last year 
was principal of the highschool 
at Guilford. 


BUCKSFIELD, ME.—Mr. Hen- 
ry G. Clement, last year prin- 
cipal of the South Paris high 
school, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school in this 
place. He is a graduate of 
Bowdoin, class of 1901. 


FoxcroFt, Mr, — Mr. Fred 
U. Ward, of Addison, has been 
elected principal of the Fox- 
croft academy. 

Orono, ME. —Mr. Arthur W. 
Lowe, of Lewiston, has been 
elected principal of the high 











High School at Northampton, Mass. J. H. Carfrey, superintendent of schools. 
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Prof. Edward W. Scripture, of the de- 
partment of mental philosophy at Yale 
university, has resigned. His successor 


will be Prof. Charles Hubbard Judd. 


It is announced that Prof. George 
Trumbull Ladd resigned as head of the 
Yale depaatment of mental orga ad 
some time ago. He is succeeded by Pro- 
fessor George M. Duncan. 


Recent Deaths. 


PEABODY, Mass.—Mr. Lester L. Bur- 
rington, superintendent of schools, died 
on ~~ 30. Before coming to Pea- 
body Mr. Burrington was principal of 
Dean academy, Franklin, a position that 
he held from 1879 to 1896. 


Frederick Law Olmsted, the famous 
landscape architect, died at Waverly, 
Mass., on August 28. Few Americans 
have a better title to remembrance as a 
public benefactor. 
— work was the laying out of Central 

ark in New Yorkcity. He and Calvert 
Vaux combined in drawing up a plan 
which in 1857 took the prize in a compe- 
tition of thirty-two designs. Mr. Olm- 
sted had already done sirilar work on 
estates along the Hudson, and had 
studied carefully the great estates in 
Europe for ideas. 

In laying out Central Park the archi- 
tect was beset with numerous difficult- 
ies but these only served to make his 
success all the more impressive. It was 
owing to the art shown in this park that 
Olmsted was overwhelmed with com- 
missions. Prospect and Washington 
a in Brooklyn, the parks of Montreal, 

uffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Trenton, Detroit and rr bear 
the mark of his master mind. The sys- 
tem of Parks about Boston, the Capitol 
park at Washington, with the terraces, 
stairways, and approaches to the Capitol 
are due to his efforts. This list alone 
shows what numbers of people are each 
day enjoying the benefits of his skill. 
In fact he may be said to have been the 
er of the title of ‘‘ landscape archi- 
tect.’’ 

Before beginning his life work Mr. 
Olmsted had already attained promi- 
nence thru his literary work, the most 
important being his descriptions of the 
South, which coming, as they did just be- 
fore the war gained him great popular- 
ity. During the war he lived most of the 
time in Washington, where he was the 
leading spirit and secretary of the famous 
Sanitary Commission. In 1865 he was in 
California, and became the first com- 
missioner of the National Park of the 
Yosemite, which began the work of sav- 
ing the great tracts now reserved and 
protected. 

He received the degree of master of 
arts from Harvard and Yale, and Am- 
herst, followed later by the degree 
of LL. D. from Harvard and Yale. He 
helped to found the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. He 
was a member of a large number of sci- 
entific and benevolent societies. 


George A. Watrous, the head of the 
English department of the Utica Free 
academy and formerly a teacher in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic institute, was ac- 
—a asphyxiated by chloroform on 

ug. 28. 





Seligmann Heymann, formerly teacher 
of languages in P. S. No. 4, New York 
city, but more recently vice-principal of 
P. S. No. 34, died on Sept 1 


W. H. Detweiler, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia manual training school, was 
accidently shot and killed on Aug. 31. 
Mr. Detweiler was 7 a_ teacher 
in the Bloomsburg Normal school, at 
Bloomsburg, Pa., and later principal of 
the Hartboro, Pa., public schools. 


Mr. Olmsted’s first. 
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secondary, normal, and college work. 


for teachers in the Summer Quarter. 
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Ghe University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 


Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers : one, open 
to high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years col- 
lege work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education, 

Eight Courses in Arts and Technology: Music; Manual Training; 
Speech and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Two years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science; His- 
tory; Languages, ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. 
Two years courses based upon two years college work, These courses lead to the 
degree S, B., Ph. B., or A. B. About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 

College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each, Special provision 
Model School for observation. 

The School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work. 

For circulars giving full details of courses 


Address Ghe University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 











Did You Forget? 


Dr. Pick is the greatest modern authority on the subject of 
Memory and the means of improving it. His system is 
based on well-known laws of the mind and its value has 
been demonstrated in the case of thousands who have been 
he gave his lectures at 
Colleges and Universities, to bodies of teachers, and to 


benefited by it. For many years 


private classes. 


The subject-matter of these lectures is now accessible, 


bound in book form under the title 


Pick’s Lectures on Memory Culture 
our price, 90 cents, postage, 8 cents. 


61 E. 9th St., New York 


Cloth. Price, $1.00; 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 








REPORT CARDS 


Kellogg’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents.. For ten months. 


Special rates for large quantities. 


Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 


cents. 


Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 


Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4- 
= folded card. ” tak page eg i oy 


Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. Records, 33,800 daily 
i t 


recitations. Limp cloth. 


Merit Cards. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 
Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’”’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 


Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 


Send for samples, also for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 


describing teachers’ books and aids. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





Gettysburg Battlefield and Washington. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 
A. M., and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., 
Saturday, September 26, in charge of a 
Pennsylvania Railroad Tourist Agent, 
and will cover a period of six days. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will ac- 
company the party thoughout. Round- 
trip tickets, covering transportation, 


carriage drives, and hotel accommoda- 
tions, will be sold at the extremely low 
rate of $22 from New York, $21 from 
Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
ag A to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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Greater New York. 


as departmental teaching will be intro- 
duced into most of the schools in New 
York city, some particular instruction of 
teachers will be necessary in the special 
subjects in which they are to teach. 
Many of the directors of the special 
branches will hold conferences -in their 
subjects. Probably the class teachers 
will attend these more than the confer- 
ences of the past, for hereafter the class 
teacher will be held responsible in 
special subjects. 


A school for, Bohemian children is to 
be established in East Seventy-first 
street, New York. This section of the 
east side is crowded with Bohemians. 
About ten teachers will devote themselves 
to the work. All the branches of the 
arts and industries such as clay modeling, 
pee stenography, and printing 
| be taught, and the tuition will be 
ree. 

In addition, the home life of the pupils 

will be looked after, and positions will 
be found for them as soon as they are 
sufficiently advanced. 


Lectures for School Children. 


The local school board of the twenty- 
third district has recommended that free 
lectures be given during school hours for 
the benefit of the school children. At 
present pupils in the public schools are 
not admitted to the free lectures. Dr. 
Leipziger in his annual report says on 
this subject: 

‘* The adoption by the lecture system 
of experiments and lantern slides has 
proved the wisdom of that means of edu- 
cation. If in the school curriculum pic- 
torial aid could be more widely used, es- 
pecially in the subjects of history and 
geography, finer results would be ob- 
tained, and interest in these subjects would 
be awakened. The suggestion is made 
that if in each school-hause on Friday af- 
ternoon an illustrated lecture were given 
the boys and girls of our schools would 
look upon that afternoon hour as a time 
of rare delight as well as of great profit.’’ 


Coming Evening Lectures. 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of 
lectures for the board of education, is 
increasing the number of lecturers, 
courses of lectures, and lecture halls for 
next winter’s public lecture courses. 

There will be a number of courses on 
scientific subjects including, metallurgy, 
**Coal, Coke and Gas,”’ ‘‘ Electrical 
Smelting,’’ ‘‘ Aluminum,”’ ‘‘ Alloys,’’ and 
‘* Pig, Cast and Wrought Iron.’’ Among 
the prominent lecturers who have been 
engaged for the season are Prof. Living- 
ston Farrand, of Columbia, who will 
treat of anthropology; Prof. Richard E. 
Dodge, of Columbia, who will treat of 
climate and mankind; Prof. Ernest Lloyd, 
of Columbia, who will discuss biology. 
The number of has engaged for lecture 
purposes will reach 148 this year, in con- 
trast to 128 last year. 


A Six-Story School. 


The first six-story school house and the 
first grammar school with elevators to 
be erected in the city of New York is to 
cover the block between Essex and Nor- 
folk streets, on Hester. Besides four 
huge elevators that will hold thirty 


‘ pupils each, a series of escalators will be 


placed in the new building. The edifice 
will have a ground measurement of 200- 
x75 feet, a height of 200 feet and will 
cost at least $400,000. It will have nine- 





intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





ty-seven class rooms, the most of any 
school in the city. t 

The + of architecture is that of the 
French Renaissance. m the main 
entrance will run a corridor flanked on 
either side by offices and reception 
rooms, straight to a gallery surrounding 
a great assembly room on the basement 
level—-an auditorium capable of holding 
fifteen hundred persons. No other public 
school has a room equal to it, and its 
purpose is to provide an evening lecture 
room for the adult population of the 
neighborhood, as well as a school-room 
for children. The usual playrooms have 
been provided, and on the first floor is a 
gymnasium. On the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth floors are classrooms, 
twenty to a floor, and in the sixth story 
ten more, besides a workshop, a cooking 
room, and special classrooms. 

Some of the difficulties connected with 
an elevator service will be overcome by 
restricting it to the two 7 floors and 
to the larger pupils, the children on the 
lower floors using the stairs and escala- 
tors. 


Extension Courses in New York. 


New York university has established a 
college extension course to which women 
are to be admitted. This new department 
is established for the purpose of giving a 
chance of college education to men and 
women who either are, or expect to be 
teachers. It is intended primarily for the 
benefit of graduates of normal schools who 
have not college degrees, and secondly, 
for the purpose of adapting college 
courses to the needs of those who want 
to study to be teachers. Unlike the 
courses of the school at University 
Heights, this new departure of the uni- 


versity will admit women among its stu- | - 


dents. The courses will be given in the 
Washington square building, beginning 
Oct. 1. Sixteen of the regular profes- 
sors of the university will have charge 
of the courses. The lectures will 

given for the most part between three 
and six in the afternoon, or at eight at 


“—- 

he following new appointments in the 
faculty of pedagogy have been made 
since the close of last year: Dr. John P. 
Gordy, at present professor of the his- 
tory of education in the university, act- 
ing dean; Prof. James E. Lough, of the 
department of psychology, secretary; 
Prin. Myron T. Scudder, of the State 
Normal school, New Paltz, N.Y., lecturer 
on modern educational history; Percival 
Chubb, lecturer on modern methods of 
teaching English, and Miss Caroline T. 
laven, tantiater on kindergarten methods. 


Doings at Columbia. 


Many new appointments for various 
important administrative offices have been 
made by the trustees of Columbia uni- 
versity. The total numberof the officers 
of administration is now 494, as against 





Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want fo, 

-but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste, in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


'Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hvuopv’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 








that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold ali over the world. 


Artistic Furnishings 


SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES, 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail! or telephone in advance for visitors 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration In school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you twe 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
ea with catalog containing complete 








E. L, KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., New York 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Sour Stomach 


“IT used Cascarets and feel like a new man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyspepsia and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been texting medi- 
cine and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
forashorttime. I will recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
sour stomach and to keep the bowels in good con- 
dition. They are very nice to eat.”’ 

Harry Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


They WORK WHILE you sleet, 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 

Guarantee@ to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNYAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 


pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the 
— mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and _ basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


FREE 


For 30 days to the readers 
of SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Very Fine Eight Day 


Mantel Clock 


or Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or Silver 
Watch, or Parlor , and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c, a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 





429 last year. The more important ap- 
pointments are as follows: : 
Laura D. Gill, advisor to women grad- 
uate students; David D. S. Jessup, med- 
ical visitor of the university; Frederick 
H. Sykes, director of the extension 
department of Teachers College; Mar- 
shall H. Saville Loubat, professor of 
American archeology, Henry Carr Pear- 
son, principal of the Horace Mann school. 
Columbia university will add a new 
division to its curriculum this autumn, 
that of physical education. The univer- 
sity has for the last few years interested 
itself particularly in the subject of 
school hygiene and the bodily training of 
the individual from the kindergarten 


|thru college, and has now come to the 


point when it is able to launch this _ 
ject. The most important feature of the 
plan was the acquisition of a competent 
corps of expert instructors. Dr. Thomas 
Denison Wood has been placed at the 
head of the new division. His adjunct 

rofessor will be Dr. George L. Meylan. 

r. Meylan will be the director of the 
Columbia gymnasium, and in addition 
will offer a number of important courses 
in hygiene and allied subjects. To meet 
the needs of Barnard and Teachers Col- 
lege students four women teachers have 
been appointed. Twelve courses have 
already been outlined for the next two 
years and more will be added. 





Ainsworth & Company, 378-388 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, have published in 
their ‘‘ Lakeside Series,’’ selections from’ 
the works of Edgar Allan Poe. The sel- 
ections include ‘‘The Gold Bug,’’ ‘‘The 
Raven,’’ and ‘‘ The Bells.’’ There is an 
introduction on the life of Poe by James 
Russell Lowell; and remarks on the 
death of Poe by Nathaniel P. Willis. 


‘* Anti’’ in Greek means ‘‘ opposed to ”’ 
—‘‘kamnia’’ means ‘‘ pain’’ ; therefore, 
‘‘antikamnia means ‘‘ opposed to pain.”’ 
Health of London, England, says: Two 
five-grain antikamnia tablets will relieve 
nerve pain when everything else has 
failed. A dozen five-grain tablets ob- 
tained from your druggist should be in 
every house. They are always useful in 
time of pain. 

The Renewal a Strain. 

Vacation is over. Again the school 
bell rings at morning and at noon, again 
with tens of thousands the hardest kind 
of work has begun, the renewal of which 
is @ mental and physical strain to all ex- 
cept the most rugged. The little girl 
that a few days ago had roses in her 
cheeks, and the little boy whose lips 
were then so red you would have insisted 
that they had been ‘‘ kissed by strawber- 
ries,’’ have already lost something of the 
appearance of health. Now is a time 
when many children should be given a 
tonic, which may avert much serious trou- 
ble, and we know of no other so highly 
to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which strengthens the nerves, per- 
fects.digestion and assimilation, and aids 
mental development by building up the 
whole system. 


_All the ‘‘aches.’’ and the treatment 
for them—earache, toothache, faceache, 
etc ,—are described in ‘‘ Emergencies,’’ 
one of the series of medical handbooks 
being issued by The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, and sent on 
request to all who address the Home 
Office of the Company in New York City. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuUP has been used 
YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
CHILDR WHILE TEET 


\. THE < 
he GUM8, ALLAYS all PAIN, 


and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@GA. Sold by Tuggiste in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


Ro and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. ’ 








Demand for 


Investments 
is growing with the prosperity 


‘of the country and a man of 


character and ability car 
secure ample rewards if h< 
has the ability to market suc!: 
securities. I want a few o: 
the best men obtainable fo: 


this work. 

In writing give age, 
occupation and bank 
references. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
he Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New Yor:, N. Y. 








NEVER SICK 


But always Well, Strong, Hearty, Vigorous, 
Goodlooking, full of Vim, Long-Lived, 





—— erous and Happy. Free from Drugs 
anc 
use t 


octors’ Bills. If you would be all this, 


NEW INTERNAL BATH 


A NEW, the BEST and ON- 
LY SAFE method of IN- 
TERNAL cleansing, remov- 
ing all the impurities and 
poisons from thesystem, cur- 
— Constipation and its re- 
sults, Dyspepsia. Liver ard 
Kidney troubles, La Gripper 
etc. UNLIKE any FLUSH- 
ING SYSTEM used. No 
matter what 


trated booklet, “THE ART 
OF BKING WEL 
with full particulars. 


HEALTH- 
CULTURE 


is the best illustrated maga- 
zine published on bodily de- 
velopment and human cul- 
ture for men, women, and 
children. $1.00 a year, 10 cts. 
a number. It will cost you 
but one cent a postal card) 
to get a sample seve and list 
of the best health books and 
appliances ever made. 
your address now to 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., 


481 ‘‘S.J ” Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE 


Send 

















TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, H9mmonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to &50— 
Cost #100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. _ , ; 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
241 Broadway, New York. 





A Sure 
ralief tor ASTHMA. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


IDDER'S PA 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 





READERS will cofera favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 
Positions filled, 4,000 


129 Auditorium Building, -—e 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


Hyde Block, Spokane. 


414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
80 Third St., Portland. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 





Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 


Joun C. RookwEtu, Manager. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°?" 4vswe 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Princi 


Assistants, Tutors, 


Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends 3 Good ginale, to Parents. Cal 
or Address Mrs. M. J. LOUNG-.FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS’ ae 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. 


Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
Positions are now coming in for September, 


1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 


Your Salary.”’ 


If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 


for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application ss 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 





SELF-CULTURE 


FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of sarnest, ambitious teachers the umique magesim 
EpucaTionaL FounDations which 1s rich in the hest thoughts of the leading educators. The peo 
gram fer the comimg year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., . 


61 East Ninth Street, New Yerk 





New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y.CITY. | 


A graduate School or 
S CH OOL educational science: 
Pe) tf furnishing thorough 


professional equip- 


PED AGOGY ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 


Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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It willhelp you 


Character 


A Moral Text-Book for the Use of Parents 
and Teachers in Training Youtb in the Prin- 
ciples of Conduct and an Aid to Selt Culture. 

Thisis to certify that I have examined a work calied 

“Character,” compiled by Mr. Henry Varnum, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. This work is, in many respects, a mcst 
valuable one, and would serve an excellent purpose in 
the schools, if wisely used, iv promoting good morals, 
and in inculcating such spiritual truths as are abso- 

lutely essential to the perfection of character It is a 

most excellent work for the school and the home, and 

[take pieasure in commending it to all who are in- 

terested inthe development of right ideas along moral 

and spiritual lines. 
. C. GRAHEM, Supt. of Public Instruction, Hills- 
borough County, Tampa, Fla. 

In use in libraries, reading spouse. convents, com- 
mercial colleges, high schools, grammar schools, 
private schools, orphanages, and in homes. 

trice, by mail, &% ‘00. Order from ar book- 
seller or write HH the publisher. Agents wante 


- VARNUM, 
ns” - Fla. 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
249 Broadway, New York. 








And at New York prices, singly © ) 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 


teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete feboks of 2 6) 
“catalogue, /ree,of school books of a 
~ publishers, if you mention this ad, 


HINDS & NOBLE 
31-33-35 W. 15th St., New York City. 


© 
BOOKS 


FRENC 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the —_ 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





BERCY’S TEXT- 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











